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PHI ILLUSTI 


Alturol fravel Riege 


Generous in size, light and 
warm, soft to the touch. Ideal 
for the traveller by car and 
train, and particularly wel- 
come to the air traveller. Use- 
ful, too, as an extra blanket 
in the winter, or to take 
outside in summer. In smart 
reversible checks with fringed 
ends. Tartan/plain, check 
plain in various colours. 


From 85 7 to 155/3 
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Cookery, Labour Saving, Chiidren’s, 
Garden and Building Sundries 


Sections, 
OLYMPIA 
MARCH I to MARCH 26 


9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
(Sundays excepted) 


Admission (including Tax) 
Adults 2,9 Children 1/9 
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“Two of you lazy fellows go”, it was the deep voice of 
Carver Doone, “and make us a light to cut their throats by”, 
‘LORNA DOONE’ 
\ by R. D. Blackmore 


‘\ 





The Hazards of Farming 


Fortunately the farmer of today is not called upon to withstand attacks 
from the marauding Doones, But he has other worries from which Girt 
Jan Ridd and all the farmers in “ Lorna Doone”’ were free. He is 
concerned with the need for greater production, new methods and fresh 
farm equipment. Here, and in many other aspects of Britain’s agricul- 
ture, the Midland Bank is always ready to help. The wise farmer, 
before undertaking new commitments, discusses them with his local 
Branch Manager, and backs his decisions with the vast 
experience of the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHANEL 


PARIS 








THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


CHANEL 








Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is 
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Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Domirions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1949. 

















RELAXATION AT SHANKLIN BETWEEN DISCUSSIONS ON THE LABOUR PARTY’S ELECTION POLICY: DR. DALTON, 
DR. SUMMERSKILL, MISS ALICE BACON, M.P. (BACK TO CAMERA), MR. MORRISON, AND MR. ISAACS (L. TO R,). 


Matters of great moment were discussed during the week-end at the Manor 
Shanklin, where Cabinet Ministers, Ministers and members of the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party met under the leadership of Mr. Attlee. Though it the election programme will be drafted. The gathering was 


is understood that no decisions were reached, a document prepared by the 
<a] 


House, Executive, which will then make recommendations (including proposals on further national- 


isation policy) to the Party's annual conference in June. After that the terms of 
not without its 


Party's relaxations, as our photograph shows. Other pictures of Socialist leaders who assembled 
clicy Committee will, in consequence of the talks, be amended by the National at Shanklin appear elsewhere in this issue 
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HE pictures of the mongoose in a recent issue of 
this journal revived a memory I had almost 
forgotten. I once shared a house with one of these 
little creatures, and the recollection of its sojourn—it 
lasted several years—was quite nostalgic. It was 
purchased for a few pounds in a London store, for it 
is—or was-—comparatively 





easy to buy a mongoose. a 
What was—and almost 


certainly is—much more 


a 


\\ 
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Pet 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


arrived anywhere, which was a good thing, for it 
must have tended to make the room more interesting 
for it than it would otherwise have been. Still, it 
plainly and naturally regarded its four walls as a 
prison, and, whenever anyone opened the door, it would 
make a dash for the passage beyond. Though the 





century—the mongoose, which was nothing if not 
an explorer, was often invisible for several hours 
before it reappeared. When the watcher’s patience 
was rewarded by the glimpse of a little twitching 
grey nose and the scrutiny of two minute, shining eyes, 
as likely as not the quarry would again withdraw, like 

Villeneuve before Nelson's 

watching frigates, and all 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO : ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS " OF MARCH 3, 1849. } 


would be to do again. 
Curiosity was this mon- 
goose’s predominating trait 





ay 


difficult, at least in Eng- 
land, is to keep it or 
dispose of it. 

The one that shared my 
home was grey, bristly, and 
at least nine-tenths wild. 
It regarded human beings 
rather as Russian Com- 
munists seem to regard 
their allies, as something 
to be borne with and used 
when necessary, but to be 
held in persistent if occa- 
sionally concealed suspicion 
and, when not otherwise 
inconvenient, to be well 
bitten. During the first 
year of its sojourn it bit 
almost everyone in the 
house two or three times a 
month, and it was a good 
biter. It enjoyed biting, but, 
having bitten, it proceeded 
with dazzling rapidity to 
turn its mind and its long, 
enquiring nose to some 





—a vivid and unresting 
curiosity. It wanted to 
roam and it wanted to climb 
—and a cruel fate, in a 
hostile climate, kept it con- 
fined within the narrow 
haunts of man. I often 
thought that it should be 
released and allowed to 
sally forth into the Bucking- 
hamshire fields, but the cold 
northern clay and _ the 
guns of my poultry-keeping 
neighbours would have soon 
brought its days to an end 
had it done so. It was 
never really happy until 
it had ascended to the 
highest point of whatever 
room it was in, whence, 
standing erect on its hind- 
legs, it would} pirouette 
round, peering intently into 
every corner of the horizon. 
For this reason it was 





other object or activity. It 
plainly believed thatamon- | 
goose who bit and ran away 
would live to bite another 
day. In this assumption it 





b is more select than numerous, and eminently disti 
: and losers returned to their homes in high good humour, well sati 
was correct, for it continued \. rejected a Bill to prevent the hunting of deer, badgers, and otters, and the coursing of hares and rabbits, by 214 votes to 101.) 


THE WATERLOO COURSING MEETING, AT LIVERPOOL. 


At a time when controversy is raging throughout Great Britain about the possible abolition of a and ccursing, our illustration 
} of a Waterloo coursing meeting which took place a hundred years ago is particularly interesting. 
Club ae meeting at Hampton Court Park, which took place at about the same time as the Waterloo Coursing Meeting, reads: 

‘ clu ished for good-fellowship and sportsmanlike feeling . . . winners 


with the sport...” 


A description of the Spelthorne 


February 25, the House of Commons 


“ always glad—even in its 

angry and _ tempestuous 
morning course up and 
down the back of the sofa— 
to leap on to my proffered 
shoulder, and thence to the 








to do so with complete 
impunity as long as it lived. 
During that time it must have had 
nearly a thousand good bites. 
Attempts to cure it of the habit 
were almost unavailing. It is im- 
possible to chastise a mongoose— 
one might as well try to chastise a 
mouse or a lizard—and one cannot 
reason with it. One must either 
accept its habits and idiosyn- 
crasies, or destroy it or part with 
it. In this also it had a resemblance 
to our Russian allies. Being as an 
Englishman unable and unwilling 
to proceed to extremities, one took 
it as one found it. And after all, this 
was only fair, for the poor animal 
had no choice but to live with us. 
Not that it did not try to get 
away. It made many attempts to 
escape, and, had it been qualified 
to write escape-stories — which, 
unfortunately, by nature it was 
not—it could have earned by pub- 
lishing them a pretty penny, enough 








“top of my bald head, where 
it woul rear itself up and, taller 
than man, its jailor, survey the 
landscape. On summer days I 
used to take it round the garden, 
or occasionally down the lane, 
so poised. 

Its name—for curiously little 
originality went to its christening— 
was Mongy. In appearance, when 
quiescent, it resembled a grey rat. 
I shall never forget bringing home 
an eminent deep-sea mariner who 
was assisting my researches in 
some naval enterprise—a convivial 
soul who liked his liquor as deep 
as the seas he had so long ahd 
honourably sailed—and witnessing 
his sudden perturbation at the 
sight of what appeared to be a 
large grey rat lying, very much at 
its ease, at full length in front 
of the fire. The poor creature’s 
greatest joy was an electric fire ; 
before such it would preen itself 
in a rich jungle luxuriance, bristling 
out its fur so that the hot, sunlike 





to purchase a daily grass-snake, | youu 
its great love. LIinhabited at that [ 
time a very old house whose thick 
and uneven boards of elm and oak | ap of the 
were riddled with crevices and { the fall of rubbish, 
holes. Though the mongoose used 
to pass its nights in a cage which 
stood in one recess of a large, 
open fireplace, it seemed cruel not to give it all the 
liberty one could, and so in the daytime the little 
creature was allowed to roam the room as it pleased—one 
in which all the holes had been carefully stopped. Finding 
no egress, it spent most of its time racing up and down 
the back of a sofa, turning with a wonderful speed 
and agility, and uttering fierce, spluttering cries at 
anyone who attempted, out of affection or for any 
other cause, to obstruct its course. The rest of its 
time it spent in incessant and insatiable exploring, 
darting with intent, beady eyes towards some distant 
object, only to be deflected long before it arrived by 
some other object, towards which it would dash 
until again deflected. For this reason it seldom 


\ 
\ 


“In this Journal of last week we recorded this grand 
illustrate a stage of the event .. . 
principal magazine in the Fort of Moultan. 
boughs of trees, etc., so startling, that at first it was t 


) an earthquake. . a (The capture of Moultan was an important incident in the closing stages of the Second Sikh War.) 


MOULTAN—-FROM A SKETCH DURING THE SIEGE. 


was s0 terrific, 


grvnabunveves vi enwenveyueNMUnNneNNGnNT UNNUUENNeNvER¥ENUANNANUNNNNOrNS 
AN UNOND onan ynua ater nnenne ettt 


inmates of the house fell into a habit of guarding against 
this idiosyncrasy, sooner or later I or someone else 
would forget the lurking quicksilver on the other 
side of the door, and the mongoose would be out. 
Where it went on these occasions was a matter of 
chance; it might dart up the stairs, race round a 
corner, or double back on its tracks. But almost 
certainly, sooner or later, it would disappear into a 
hole. After that everyone available would be sum- 
moned to keep watch, not only on that particular hole, 
but on all the others within subterranean reach. But as 
the intestines of the house were complex and manifold— 
a mysterious world of dusty caverns and maouse- 
haunted corridors unexplored since the seventeenth 


success of our army in India. We are now enabled to 

one of the grandest and = awful occurrences of > siege . 
i and the general effect, from 
ht the place had been visited by 


} rays could reach its little inner 

hide. In the evening this was its 
invariable place: there, or in the 
warm, companionable lap of some 
brave man or woman. I say brave, 
oi because as often as not its approach 

to such a haven was up the inside 
rather than the outside of one's clothing. Affected by 
a spasm of evening affection—in the morning it had 
none—it would suddenly insinuate itself into skirt or 
trouser-leg and start to ascend rapidly. I can still 
experience the hot, tickly sensation of its taut, 
pulsating body, and the terror in my guests’ eyes 
when they, too, were similarly honoured. 

It died long ago, and was buried, not in the soil 
of its fathers, but in strange and alien clay. The 
photographs in The Illustrated London News were so 
like it that, looking at them, I almost thought that 
twenty years had lapsed and I should find my old 
friend lying once more by the fire or racing up and 
down the sofa back. 


the blowing 
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INTERVALS BETWEEN CONFERENCES 
AT SHANKLIN: OUR RULERS AT PLAY. 


Marcu 5, 1949 


j 
TS, me bupeen Gamaveer: wh. Hanes Ween, eneneet or wn — 
\ FOOTBALL, WITH A LAWN TENNIS BALL: MR, GEORGE \ 2ARD OF TRADE, AND MR. CREECH JONES, COLONIAL SECRETARY, \ 


\ ISAACS, MINISTER OF LABOUR, AS GOAL-KEEPER. \ ' . esis 


\) 


OFF FOR A BRISK WALK IN SPRIYG SUNSHINE 


y 
- a” \ MR. CLEMENT ATTLEF, THE PRIME MINISTER, 
= 


wt U9 COAURRUANALUNNLNLLEAVUOENOUNAUENLORUEAUENUORLNORNNEALONUONEONNIUNONL A998 aennnnnne 


\\yyunsenvonsvvensavunnnenennvvennvennnvenncennannynenneennny OU OUU NN A NU ANNAN 
\ 


LUOAUEUUNNUNUUNUNNUNNUEUUENDNGTAAUOAUADGAUEROROUNNUERUNLLEGUNNUEDEQDONUNULL,DOULNEONUANGOUUNDNALELLD(OUUENUURUNAUEDDOTLQULOULADOQUNRNSUAUEDLERLERMENE NE 
vONeUnennvunTONUnsNnUauenLUnNQUenRaNyn 


MR. MORGAN PHILLIPS, GENERAL SECRETARY, THE LABOUR i —_ ; —— \. \ A QUIET STROLL: MR. GEORGE TOMLINSON, MINISTER 
PARTY; MR. ANEURIN BEVAN, MINISTER OF HEALTH; AND RETURNING FROM ATTENDING CHURCH AT SHANKLIN: ) OF EDUCATION, AND MR. ERNEST PEVIN, FOREIGN 


MR. JOHN STRACHEY, MINISTER OF FOOD (L. TO R SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, SECRETARY (RIGHT). 


yureevents vanouavennvnntnnvonn@ueewuneqannten qyeervenvenennneneannnnesaneessnes veearonenne on aveenennevauunnMnnenty 


CHATTING TO THE POLICE CONSTABLE ON DUTY OUTSIDE } LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL AND CHAIRMAN OF THE } STEPPING OUT QUICK!.Y: MR. G. TOMLINSON, MINISTER 
THE MANOR: MR. SHINWELL, MINISTER OF WAR. POLICY COMMITTEE: MR. MORRISON; PLAYING BALL. OF EDUCATION, AND MR. ISAACS, MINISTER OF LABOUR 
' 


ube NAA UN URNS PENNRNAARMERELAAL GOH OT OMLANBENM ED OHNE 90s ENRON 


conference was of prime importance and will have great influence on the policy 
which this country is governed from 195 > if the Labour Party are returned 
power. Mr. Herbert Morrison and other spokesmen at a Press conference 
Sunday evening, emphasised the harmony and genial spirit which prevailed throug ! 
the conversations. Mr. Morrison also said that there might rot be an annual Labour 
Party Conference in 1950 before the General Election » the executive will seek 
discretionary powers to dify or amplify the programme should occasion arise 


On our front page we give a group of some of the Socialist leaders who assembled 
at the Manor House, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, for a private conference at which the 
policy for the next General Election was discussed in detail. A policeman was 
duty at the gate of the Manor, and members of the conference did not 

the grounds, although Sir Stafford Cripps walked to church on Sunday. As our 
photographs show, the Socialist leaders strolled about the gardens, sat in the sunshine, 
and also indulged in mild exercise between their more serious occupations. The 
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PICTORIAL NEWS: A CAMERA RECORD 
OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WAITING TO HEAR THE VOICE WHICH ONCE BROUGHT HOPE TO THE ENSLAVED MILLIONS 
OF EUROPE: A SECTION OF THE GREAT CROWD WHICH GATHERED OUTSIDE THE BRUSSELS 
BOURSE, WHFRE MR. CHURCHILL SPOKE ON FEBRUARY 27. 


DEDICATING A MEMORIAL 
TABLET TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE OXFORD UNION 
SOCIETY wHo WERE 
KILLED IN WORLD WAR 
il THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
YORK IN THE DEBATING 
MALL 


On February 25 

Archbishop of York 

veiled a tablet in 

Debating Hall of 

Oxford Union Society to 
commemorate the mem- 
bers of the Society who 
fell in World War Il. 
The names on the 
memorial are limited to 
those of former officers of 
the Society, a precedent 
set after World War I. 
Among those present 
were Lord Simon, the 
Bishops of Rochester, 
Dorchester and Burnley, 
the Bishop of Oxford, 
whose son, Mr. P. M. 
Kirk (Trinity), is now 
President, and Lord | ind- 
say of Birker, Master of 
Balliol. The plaque is of 
Hoptonwood stone and is 
fixed to the wall above 

the dais 


On February 25 the Bel- 

gian Prime Minister, 

M. Spaak, opened the 

inaugural session of the 

Congress of the 

national Council of 

European Movement 

the Palais des Académies 

in Brussels. Mr. Chur- 

chill was present and 

spoke. On February 26 

Mr. Churchill addressed 

a public meeting of Euro- 

pean Movement in the 

Palais des Beaux Arts 

and attacked the United 

Nations organisation for 

having become “ a brawl- 

ing cockpit.”” On the fol- 

lowing day he spoke to a 

large crowd from the steps 

of the Brussels Bourse 

and had a great recep- 

tion, although there were ie 

interruptions by Com- THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION “HAS BEEN REDUCED TO A BRAWLING COCKPIT IN WHICH INSULTS MAY BE FLUNG BACK AND FORTH”: 

er = i MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ADDRESSING A EUROPEAN MOVEMENT PUBLIC MEETING IN THE PALAIS DES BEAUX ARTS ON FEBRUARY 26. 
dealt wi ese 


ONE OF THE EGYPTIAN DELEGATES SIGNING THE GENERAL ARMISTICE AGREEMENT THE ISRAELI DELEGATES WHO SIGNED THE ARMISTICE WITH EGYPT: DR. WALTER 
BETWI EGYPT AND ISRAEL AT RHODES ON FEBRUARY 24: COLONEL SEIF ED-DIN, EYTAN WITH (CENTRE) COLONEL YIGAL YADIN BEFORE THE SIGNING ON FEBRUARY 24. 
signed at ones Yigal Yadin for Israel e¢ armistice, which is a compromise, is officially regarded in Tel Aviv 
a diplomatic victory. Dr. Bunche has worked tirelessly to bring about the agreement, the first 

official Arab and Jewish representatives since the Weizmann-Feisal pact. 


reement between Egypt an 
six weeks of neg Y Ss signed ( f as 
Mohammed Rahmani fo pt i by t ter ytaf i Colonel to be signed jointly by 
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— 
ONE OF THE EXERCISES CONDUCTED DURING THE MANCEUVRES OF THE U.S. ATLANTIC FLEET: REFUELLING AT SEA WHILE UNDER WAY—A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE TANKER 
CALOOSAHATCHEE (CENTRE) SUPPLYING THE DESTROYER ROBERTS AND THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER LEYTE; AND (BEHIND) ANOTHER TANKER BETWEEN TWO DESTROYERS. 





—* 


. -@ _— 


mas es > a 
cao a ae tll 


AN OPERATION WHICH NECESSITATES A WELL-TRAINED CREW AND GOOD SEAMANSHIP: HAULING A PIPELINE ABOARD THE U.S. DESTROYER MASSEY TO ENABLE THE VESSEL 
TO BE REFUELLED BY THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER LEYTE WHILE UNDER WAY. THE SHIPS ARE KEPT ALONGSIDE BY TOWING-CABLES AND BREAST-LINES. 


THE LIFE-BLOOD OF A FLEET AT SEA: REFUELLING U.S. WARSHIPS FROM NAVAL TANKERS WHILE UNDER WAY. 


One of the exercises carried out by the U.S. Atlantic Fleet during the naval carry out attacks deep into enemy-held waters. Refuelling while under way, even 
manceuvres which began on February 21, and are due to end on March 21, is the in calm seas,.would be a hazardous task but for well-trained crews and good sea 
refuelling of warships while under way—an opevation which was perfected before manship, for the vessels must be brought alongside and kept there until the 
Norld War II., and enabled naval vessels to extend their cruising range and refuelling is completed. Sometimes the Fleet tankers refuel two ships at a time 
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H.H. THE AMIR OF BAHAWALPUR. 
This month marks the Silver Jubilee of the rule of 
H.H. The Amir of Bahawalpur. Born in 1904, he 
succeeded his late father in 1907, and in March 1924 
‘was invested with full ruling powers. The Knight- 
hood of the Star of India was conferred on him by 
King George V. in 1926, followed by the G.C.1.E. in 
1931 and the G.C.S.1. in 1941. In 1946 he was given 
the rank of Major-General in the Indian Army 
The State of Bahawalpur acceded to Pakistan in 1947 

three months after the partition of India 


- ome 


Mv 


err 


SIR KENNETH O. PEPPIATT. 
One of the newly-appointed Directors of the 
Bank of England, whose signature has appeared 
on British banknotes since 1934, when he became 
Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. He 
was appointed Principal of the Discount Office 
at the early age of thirty-five and became Chief 


Cashier six years later. 


sonnei atamnnernnennnnannynn i 


Tt 


MR. PERCY S. BEALE. 
Appointed Chief Cashier of the Bank of England 
in succession to Sir Kenneth Peppiatt. His 


signature will soon be known to millions, for it \ \ 


will appear on British paper currency. He is 

forty-two and joined the Bank of England in \ 

1924. During the war he was Assistant Chief \ 
Cashier of the Exchange Control. \ 


senemenannennanennneneninmnnnnnnn ni 


OF THE EDITOR OF f 
MR. F. E. 
McMurtrie, a 


THE DEATH 
FIGHTING SuIPs’ 
Mr Francis Edwin 


February 22, aged sixty-four 


and first editor, the late Fred T. Jane. 


to 1929 he was joint-editor with 


He founded the “ Anchorites " 


seseeenonmennnnes 


dining club. 
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WEEK. 
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\UOONEAARUULENRATL ne seenmpenten Senin sy sO uynneunnnn cent 
THE REOPENING OF THE TATE GALLERY : SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS (LEFT) SPEAKING AT THE 
CEREMONY, WITH SIR JASPER RIDLEY AND MR. JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. 


For the first time since August 1939, the entire Tate Gallery is open to the — On February 24 
the last of the twenty-five galleries were formally reopened by Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In his speech, Sir Stafford said that the post-war years had been the most active and 
imaginative of the Tate’s career. Our photograph shows Sir Jasper Ridley, Chairman of the Trustees, 
who presided, and Mr. John Rothenstein, Director of the Tate Gallery. 


\ 
\ 
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K IN LONDON AFTER HIS STAY AT SANDRIN AM: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, WHOSE ARRIVAL 
AT KING'S CROSS STATION WITH THE QUEEN WAS GREETED WITH CHEERS, 


The King and Queen arrived at King’s Cross station on February 24, havin i 
‘ g@ travelled in the Royal train fro: 
Sandringham, where they had been Staying since January 8. The King was reported to be looking aah 
better than when he left London. On the day after his return his Majesty received Mr. Andrew Murray, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh,-and conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 


SGNUOAUNNLSAUSALNOUNAADEALOOURNINADRRDNNANRYGONU NNN NUN 


i 
5} between the wars he was one of the leading 














MCMURTRIE. 


well-known 
surnalist and chronicler of naval affairs, died on 
He became a contri- 
butor to “ Fighting Ships" in 1904 under its founder 
From 1923 
r. Oscar Parkes, 
until in February 1935 he succeeded him as editor 





OF PRISONERS 

COMMANDER, WITH LIEUT.-COL.“<ABDUL EL 
Able-bodied prisoners of fighting age have been released by both sides as a preliminary to the armistice 
talks between Israel and Transjordan. Lieut.-Col. Moshe Dayan, the Israeli Commander in Jerusalem, 
and Lieut.-Col. Abdul Tel, the Arab Legion military governor of Jerusalem, have been negotiating 
the exchanges. These two young officers are mainly responsible for the cease-fire in Jerusalem. 


TEL, THE ARAB LEGION MILITARY GOVERNOR. 


RCH 5, 1949 
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M. MAURICE THOREZ. 
M. Maurice Thorez, Secretary-General of the Fren 
Communist Party, caused a litical stir 
February 22, when he defined the 


a the French Premier, 
National Assembly on February 24 that M. Thorez’s 
statement that “should the Soviet Army come t 
France, French workers would behave towards it as 
did the workers of Poland and Rumania” had bec 
sent to the Public Prosecutor’s office. 


TO Wc 
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\ THE REV. JAMES BARR. 


Died in Glasgow on February 24, aged eighty- 
six. A well-known minister of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, he was Labour M.P. for the 
Motherwell Division of Lanarkshire from 1924 
to 1931 and for the Coatbridge Division from 
1935 to 1945. He was Moderator, United Free 
Church of Scotland, 1929 and 1943. 
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\ CAPTAIN T. NEVILLE STACK. 
} 


in a road accident near Karachi on 


Killed 
In the period 


February 22, aged fifty-two. 


British pioneers in long-distance aviation. He 

made the first flight in a light aircraft from 

Britain to India. Last Ma fe was appointed 
manager of the new Pakistan Airways. 


SOUS VENUNNUN ENERO UND VANNADNREERUNOL RENT NU AUENANANRAE NN 


ave 
APPOINTED GOVERNOR - 
GENERAL OF CEYLON: LORD SOULBURY 


Lord Soulbury has been appointed Governor- 
General of Ceylon in succession to Sir Henry 
Monck-Mason Moore. As Mr. Herwald Rams- 
botham, Lord Soulbury represented Lancaster in 
Parliament from 1929 to 1941. In 1940 he was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade. He was 
chairman of the Commission which visited Ceylon in 
and recommended self-government. 
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STRATOJET HEAVY BOMBER JUST AFTER TAKING OFF FROM MOSES LAKE 


A VIEW OF THE XB-47 
A SPEED OF OVER 600 M.P.H 


SHOWING THE RETRACTABLE TANDEM-TYPE LANDING GEAR: 
OF 1600 MILES AND CAN CARRY OVER IO TONS OF BOMBS AT 


U.S. AIR FORCE BASE. THIS AIRCRAFT HAS A RANGE 


‘ ao ee. Saket ¢ 





THE XB-47 STRATOJET IN FLIGHT: AN OVERHEAD VIEW SHOWING THE SWEPTBACK WINGS AND TAIL SURFACES AND THE POSITION OF ITS SIX JET ENGINES. 





UNDERGOING GROUND TESTS. 


FIRING THREE OF THE EIGHTEEN AEROJET JATO ROCKET UNITS WHICH PROVIDE AUXILIARY TAKE-OFF POWER: THE XB-47 STRATOJET 


THE NEW 600-M.P.H. U.S. JET-PROPELLED HEAVY BOMBER : FEATURES OF THE BOEING XB-47 STRATOJET. 


and small outrigger wheels retracting into the inboard engine nacelles; the battery 


The Boeing XB-47 Stratojet heavy bomber is the first large jet-propelled aircraft 

to be fitted with sweptback wings and tail surfaces. This aircraft has recently of eighteen Jato rocket units built into the sides of the fuselage which provide auxiliary 

been undergoing extensive tests, during which a prototype covered a distance of take-off power; and a ribbon-type parachute which is released from the tail of the 
Interesting aircraft to act as a brake when landing (illustrated in our issue of February 12) 


2289 miles in 3 hours 46 minutes at an average speed of 607 m.p.h. 
features of the Stratojet include the retractable tandem-type landing gear with 
two main twin-wheel units retracting into the fuselage fore and aft of the bomb-bay 


The aircraft carries a crew of three in pressurised compartments, and is armed only 


with remotely controlled weapons in the tail. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF AN IDEALIST. 
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“ ALL THE “WAY”: By VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 






] ORD CECIL, whom most of us still think of as that chivalrous campaigner talked of my Elizabethan ancestors and 
_4 Lord Robert Cecil, will be eighty-five next September. We have his word their attitude to Christianity, and urged me 
for it: doubtless (though no word of his ever needed confirmation) verification to learn the Church Catechism by heart, 
could be found in the usual reference books. But no uninformed person dipping which he said I should find very useful 
into his lively and zealous pages could possibly guess at his antiquity. He may in after life." Eminent visitors were fre- 
have been (who hasn't been ?) disappointed ; quent: 
he admits that, in spite of all his fundamental the brill- viscount cacm oF cuELWoop, THE 
opinions about the Church and the Con- iant cousin, AUTHOR OF THE BOOK “ ALL THE way” 
A rt h ur REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 


_ Lord Robert Cecil, as he was until he 
Balfour; was created Ist Viscount Cecil in 1923, 
Gladstone _ is the third son of the 3rd Marquess of 
: Salisbury, the great Victorian statesman. 
twice, and, He was born in 1864, and educated at 
after Lord [Eton and University College, Oxford. He 
- first entered the House of Commons in 
Salisbury 1906, and held various offices until his 
became a_ ‘esignation in 1927. He has always been 
closely associated with the League of 
member of Nations and the ideals of peace, and is 
the Gov- now the Hon. Life President of the 
United Nations Association. 


stitution, he might, had he had a vote, 
have voted Labour in the 1945 Election, 
out of sheer disgust at the way in which 
successive British Governments had failed to 
give adequate backing to the League of 
Nations, in which he saw the Hope of the 
World. But he has never surrendered to 
disillusionment, as did some frustrated idealists 
(he mentions one, whose ultimate cynicism 
and flabbiness were to me, when young, a 
dreadful warning) of his generation and the 
next. It was not for nothing that he came 
of a family with old roots and a centuries- 
old tradition of public service and private 
worship. It was not for nothing that he 


was born midway in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, when duties were talked about more with a slight limp due to rheumatism 
LORD CECIL IN 1927, AT THE TIME OF HIS RESIGNATION FROM OFFICE. Occasionally he would speak of his past life 


than rights, and a sensitive man, born in 
a ghts, . At the Geneva Conference on naval parity between Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan, Lord eae , 
whatever sphere, listened to the voice Of Cecil was one of the two British representatives and was in disagreement with the Cabinet's Or make some characteristic observation. 


ernment 

in 1874, Disraeli very frequently. ‘‘ He was,” 
says Lord Cecil, “‘to my eyes repulsively 
ugly, very pale, with perhaps naturally black 
hair. He talked very little in company, 
but he used to walk up and down the Gallery 
with one or other of my sisters, pacing slowly, 





Conscience saying: ‘ You Must,” and not policy. It was “ a clear issue between a policy of peace and a policy of prestige in a particularly Once I remember his describing a visit of 
“US indefensible form. It was borne in upon me that the difference between myself and my colleagues ? : ‘ 

to the other voice saying: Why should was fundamental, and | quitted office finally.” Bismarck to London in the middle of the 

1?"’ Whether his views and policies have nineteenth century and how they two walked 


about the town till the small hours. Another time, when there was great 
family anxiety about an aunt who was critically ill and we were 
sitting unhappily round the dinner-table, ‘ Dizzy,’ no doubt in an 
attempt to cheer us, seized the opportunity of something being 
r said about political murders to say: ‘I hope they won't kill 
"" Waddington '—the very respectable but not romantic French 
") Minister. In answer to the mild surprise occasioned by his 
remark, he added; ‘ Because that would make assassination 
ridiculous.’ 

After Hatfield (there was no time at a preparatory school) 
came Eton, which the boy did not like, and where he did 
not learn very much. Oxford was another matter. Lord Robert 
read Law, played tennis for the University, took his full 

; part in social and political life, and was prominent at the Union, 
» where he became President at a time when George Curzon had 
just gone down and the stars of the Society included ‘‘ Anthony 
Hope,” A. E. W. Mason, C. E. (Sir Charles) Mallet and 
Cosmo Lang, later Archbishop of Canterbury, for whom Lord 
Robert had a profound admiration, which he never lost. Then 
came the Bar, practice at which brought him into contact with the 
usual assortment of remarkable characters who have left the author 
of the passionate desires of the immense majority of mankind. with the customary collection of good stories, which the Bar 
Is it really true that what almost everyone desires is unattainable ? produces more copiously than any other profession. Lord 
We all hate war. We all long for peace. We know by experience . Robert married young, did well at the Bar, and was by no means 
that the most precarious peace is better than war, that to begin wiead een vegaay hee » batt a hermit socially, though his friends never succeeded in getting 
war is definitely and literally a crime, a defiance of the spiritual ond beat I had often thought of Eleanor, him interested in racing or cards. He took silk and, when just 
nature of man, If that opinion is honestly held, then surely war os, 09 hep Sea ee ee —— over forty, went into the House of Commons, where he’ soon 
can be abolished. Nothing less than abolition is of any avail. out’ Wo mut tremmentir at nol end at became prominent, and was a persistent gadfly to Mr. Lloyd 
That it is easy of attainment I do not believe. I do not think it Shen Oe ee ee, George during the debates on the “ninepence for fourpence” 
will be the result of ingenious political manceuvres or of decorous of the summer | proposed and was ac- Insurance Bill. When the split on Free Trade came he was 
diplomatic platitudes. Least of ali do I look with any hope to cotati ary Se ree a Tory Free Trader—oddly enough, at Oxford he had spoken 
the ‘ dialectical materialism ’ of the Soviet or the crude nationalism oom of supreme advantage to me.” 4S a Protectionist against a Free Trader from Cambridge, Austen 
of the Nazis. There must be a general recog- , Chamberlain ! August, 1914, came: “I 
nition that the spiritual side of man’s nature was at my brother's house at Hatfield. The 
is just as real as the physical side and infinitely talk there was that the Cabinet was divided, 
more important. The principle of war, which is that Grey and Churchill were for standing 
an appeal to brute force, to the animal instincts firmly by France, but that the other 
of man, is inconsistent with his spiritual nature. Ministers were more doubtful. I remember 
It can only be abolished by acceptance of that, in’ consequence of what was said, I 
Christian doctrine and Christian morality. sent a message to Churchill saying, I think, 
Whether that can be achieved, and if so by that Unionist opinion was strongly in favour 
what means, is not within the scope of this of not giving way.” At that point we enter 
book. But I see no other complete solution the present era of “ lights out.” 
possible.”’ There are some pleasant illustrations, which 
I don’t know whether the title of Lord Cecil's might well have included Spy’s revealing Vanity 
book was suggested by Christina Rossetti’s lines Fair cartoon of the young “ K.C., M.P.” But 
about the road leading “ uphill all the way”: who on earth did Lord Cecil get to do his 
they certainly apply to these chapters which index for him? The compiler not merely omits 
summarise the history of international politics names (Lord Salisbury himself isn’t there), but 
in our time. But the earlier chapters are more seems to have systematically written names in 
cheerful and more personal. We get a very the index just as they stand in the text. ‘If 
pleasant picture of family life at Hatfield in the the text gives a Christian name or a title, so 
days of Lord Cecil’s father, the great Lord does the Index. Dizzy appears as ‘' Beaconsfield,” 
Salisbury, the last peer to be Prime Minister. next him comes “ Beaverbrook, Lord”; Stanley 
One of Lord Cecil's mentors was the Librarian, Baldwin appears like that, but his present 













always been sound is a matter of opinion: but nobody would doubt his 
integrity and selflessness, the purity and consistency of his motives. 
The second half of the book is almost entirely devoted to inter- 
national affairs, and the League of Nations, which have _ been 
Lord Cecil's principal concern for the last thirty years, and his 
attitude to which led to his final resignation of office and adoption 
of a “cross-bench”’ attitude towards party politics. Lord 
Cecil holds that the League (which, anyhow, did more than 
is now generally recognised) would have worked had its 
members, and especially Britain, backed it properly. But 
the failure of the League and its ultimate abolition did not 
lead him to repine or, when its successor U.N.O. was estab- 
lished, to concentrate on its defects, as a more easily dis- 
heartened man might have done. There are immense difficulties ; 
but his central conviction is that, since the mass of mankind 
detests and dreads war, there must be some way of organising 
against it. His very last paragraph, characteristically, deals 
not with his own life, but with that of mankind: “It is con- 
ceivable,"’ he ends, “ that the world is doomed to drift along 
for another twenty or thirty years to another catastrophe, leading, 
as I think it must, to chaos. If it does, it will be in the teeth 





Dr. Brewer: ‘‘ He was a very learned om GALE corrabe, Lone CBeNe AeNDOWN vonneT _— Ss Sa 7, 1940— successor is “‘ Attlee,’’ which is rather too blunt. 
iration for the Tudors 4 » ; " 

with a remarkable admiratio f be had k Gale Cottage, which Lord Cecil built at the turn of the century, was so called —_ its In one : instance I ev en suspect that a 

He frequently talked of them as if be ha powp ‘ fearfully exposed situation.” “.. . It has been a complete success. The house is foreigner’s Christian name is given instead of 


eed, when he referred to reasonably comfortable, though unfortunately, as | think, our architect—excellent in : ’ 
the = personally. ind VIIL T he other ways—believed solid walls were much better than hollow walls and, in spite of his surname ! 
the King,’ that meant Henry . o me h the protests of our builder, the house was so built. No doubt it made for strength, a es ee 
and when, forty years afterwards, a German bomb i, fests outside the front door, the 
= —_ ——_—- —- ee 4 damage done was inconsidera y ri 4 c 
* All the Way.” By Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. — jyzystyations reproduced from “ All the Way”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Hodder Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 215.) and Stoughton, Lid. by W. R. Calvert on page 316 of this issue. 
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“OLIVER TWIST” IN BERLIN: JEWISH D.P.s. AS CRITICS OF DICKENS. 
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TO AGAINST OLIVFR \ \ THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN GERMAN POLICE AND JEWISH DEMONSTRATORS: A TURBULENT \ 

i 


TWIst"’: GERMAN \ SCENE OUTSIDE THE \ 
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\ POLICE USING A | } “ KURBEL cinemas 

} FIRE-HOSE, \ IN BERLIN, { 
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FAGIN (ALEC GUINNESS) THREATENS TO MURDER OLIVER TWIST THE DICKENS CHA R THAT CAUSED THE \ ANNOUNCING THE NEWS OF OLIVER'S ARREST TO THE ARTFUL 
(JOHN HOWARD DAVIES)—A SCENE FROM THE FILM WHICH TROUBLE: ALEC GUINNESS AS FAGIN, THE | DODGER, BILL SIKES AND CHARLEY BATES: FAGIN (ALEC 
HAS CAUSED TROUBLE IN BERLIN. VILLAINOUS OLD JEW, IN “OLIVER TWIST.”’ | GUINNESS; STANDING) IN A SCENE FROM “ OLIVER TWIST.” 
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FEELING AGAINST FOREIGN JEWS: } DARING THE GERMAN POLICE TO FIRE ON THEM: JEWISH DEMONSTRATORS 


} AN UNHAPPY EPISODE WHICH HAS INCREASED GERMAN 
DURING THE RIOTS. 


THE DEMONSTRATORS OUTSIDE THE BERLIN CINEMA, WHO HAD TO BE QUELLED WITH TRUNCHEONS. \ DRAMATICALLY OPENING THEIR COATS 


On February 20 and 21 a number of Jews staged demonstrations outside a cinema storm of protest against the showing of ‘ Oliver Twist "’ on the same grounds, but 
in the British sector of Berlin where the film “ Oliver Twist." was being shown it has been stated that it will eventually be shown in the United States. It has 
It is reported that the demonstrators were not German Jews but Jewish displaced been pointed out that if every race, profession and sect objected to an unflattering 
persons and refugees from Poland. On the second day fewer than 100 Jews stopped portrait of one of its members, there could be no fiction at all. The non-German 
the showing of the film by causing a disturbance and fighting with the German Jews who staged the demonstration in Berlin are reported to predominate in the 
police who had been detailed to protect the cinema. There were a series of scuffles, black market on the Kurfiirstendamm, the main street of the British sector, where 
during which the German police made baton charges, used a fire-hose, and fired their presence and apparent prosperity have contributed much to such anti-Semitism 
warning shots from revolvers. The Jews were protesting against the portrayal of as now exists. It has been decided not to show “Oliver Twist in Berlin again. 
Fagin in what they regard as a réle discreditable to Jews. American Jews raised a Some Berlin newspapers published highiy-coloured accounts of the disturbances. 
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ASPECTS OF LIFE IN DEMOCRATIC, PEACE-LOVING NORWAY, 
MOST STRATEGICALLY IMPORTANT SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRY. 


7 
t J Neer position of 
Norway on the 
western and smaller 
part of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula and 
her long, deeply- 
indented coast - line 
fringed with islands 
(providing what Mr. 
Churchill has called 
“a covered way” 
for shipping in her 
territorial waters) 
render her the most 
strategically import- 
ant of the Scandi- 
navian countries 
during a European 
(Continued below. 
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KING HAAKON OF 
NORWAY (LEFT), 
WHO DURING HIS 
WARTIME EXILE IN 
ENGLAND CONTINUED 
TO ENCOURAGE THE 
RESISTANCE OF HIS 
PEOPLE. 








sane nner RAHMAN 

SITUATED IN THE SLOTSPARK, AT THE WEST END OF KARL 

JOHANS GADE: THE ROYAL PALACE, OSLO, A PLAIN EDIFICE 
WITH A CLASSICAL PORTICO, ERECTED IN 1825-48. 
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wey “ yee ve “ 

With A FLAG FLYING TO INDICATE THAT A \ 
SkSSION IS IN PROGRESS: THE STORTINGS- i 

VON NAR UAUNNNEUALURUDUNEN\GURANNNNRUGMONLURAUNNANNGUNNLNDRANNRDONUANNOLNERAGLANANNDRGUOONNNRALONGNONS cAULMANMRNOQNANGUAQUUANRGLNLUNUOMARADURQOANN(( (4008 | 

BYGNING, OR HALL OF THE NORWEGIAN THE FOREIGN MINISTER, HR. HALVARD LANGE, AT HOME: 

VARLIAMENT, DESIGNED BY LANGLET AND AN INTIMATE STUDY OF A STATESMAN WHO BELIEVES 


COMPLETED IN 1866, NORWAY SHOULD JOIN THE ATLANTIC PACT. 
—— 
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WEARING anangyineny wits rrcmnc ‘Paes IN case THEY WEED A DUTY WHICH NORWEGIAN HOUSEWIVES ARRANGE TO TAKE IN TURN: A MOTHER SHEPHERDING A GROUP 
FOOD TO KEEP OUT THE WINTER COLD: NORWEGIAN CHILDREN. OF CHILDREN, INCLUDING HER OWN AND THOSE OF NEIGHBOURS, 


eeaeuene DOUNMURONRNY 949 /yL Let DaMuan vas uRQuaNRNQUNANOMRNNNNE en vennage yan eauneaneenanean nen cg 


Continued.) war. She has been prominently in the political limelight in connection with the of his sons, is a son of Dr. Christian Lange, Nobel Prize-winner of 1921. In 1934 he 
question of her joining the North Atlantic Pact. Hr. Lange, the Norwegian Foreign | published a study of the Hitler régime, in which he exposed its sinister aims. Early 
Minister, last week reported to the Storting on his conversations in London and during the occupation he was arrested by the Germans as a result of his work for 
Washington and it was stated that no reply to the Russian request for a non-aggression the resistance, and suffered much ill-treatment and imprisonment in Sachsenhausen 
pact would be sent until after the debate. Hr. Lange, shown in our photograph with two King Haakon, the well-loved King of Norway, was brother-in-law to King George V 
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NORWAY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT: 
HER HOME GUARD ON MANOEUVRES. 


VUVORROUeGELOUONRNUTRENEORORRNURNENE ING L\\ 0 OUUNURERERNNOUONURNUNTINS LGN URUURARAONORARGRURRRGRORONONNURRRNNNDEN( 04 c 0 nnn qc 00008 
ADVANCING OVER SNOW-COVERED GROUND DURING MANCEUVRES : A DETACHMENT OF THE 
NORWEGIAN HOME GUARD TRAINING IN THE VICINITY OF OSLO, THE CAPITAL. 
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AWAITING THE APPROACH OF THE ‘‘ ENEMY” ON THE SHORES OF A FIORD DURING 
MANCEUVRES: A SECTION OF THE HOME GUARD NEAR OSLO. 
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RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN A TACTICAL PROBLEM BEFORE GOING OUT ON NIGHT TRAINING : 
NORWEGIAN HOME GUARDS GROUPED ROUND A SAND TABLE, 


beueennnvenmnenaey Heed 


TRAINED FOR LOCAL DEFBNCE AND TO COVER THE MOBILISATION OF THE REGULAR NORWAY'S “ MINUTE MEN”: A PLATOON OF THE HOME GUARD ON THE MARCII—EVERY 

FIELD DIVISIONS: A HOME» GUARD LIGHT MACHINE-GUN SECTION IN ACTION MAN KEEPS HIS RIFLE AT HOME AND IS READY TO TURN OUT AT SHORT NOTICE. 
On February 24 the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Hr. Halvard Lange, who recently rifles at home and are ready to turn out at very short notice. Their chief duties 
had discussions with Mr. Dean Acheson in Washington and with Mr. Bevin in London are to defend their own locality; to maintain communications; to act as an intelli- 
on the North Atlantic Pact, informed the Storting that the Government wished to gence service; to cover the mobilisation of the Regular field divisions, and, if need 
join in discussions on the Pact as soon as possible. The Norwegian Army consists of be, provide reinforcements for those divisions. In addition, they will in the near 
some 30,000 men and there are another 95,000 in the Heimevernet (Home Guard), future take over some of the smaller astal batteries. They are armed with small 
which consists of volunteers and conscripts of the 1940-44 classes who were not arms of mainly German manufacture and have light anti-tank guns. Conscripts 
called up for service during the German occupation. These Home Guards keep their serve 120 hours a year and volunteers 50 hours 
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LITTLE storm has been blowing recently 
4 over the Pacific It was created 
the incurable habit of the 
officially 
defensive schemes at the top of their voices 


modern 
democracies of discussing their 
Curiously enough, the unofficial commentators 
are sometimes reproved for being too talka 
tive. Most of what they say can only be 
intelligent speculation, but when the officials 
talk it is a different matter 
do not intend to reveal plans and appreciations they often 


Even when they 
do so unconsciously. Democracies need some explanations 
which are denied to autocracies, and denied to a far greater 
extent in the case of the Communist Powers than in that 
of the Nazi and Fascist States before the war. It is, 
however, perhaps not fully realised how much public 
announcements about military policy can contribute to 
the picture which a potentially hostile intelligence service 
is always adding to. In this case the thing started by 
messages sent by American correspondents in Japan a 
few days after the departure of Mr. Royall, Secretary of 
the Army, who had been visiting that country. Mr. Royall 
was not named in the despatches, but it was clear that the 
material came from a conference held by him. Several 
of the newspapers concerned were 
of the highest standing, and the 
‘ stories "’ did not conflict. 

Mr. Royall ‘was alleged to have 
said that the United States was 
under no obligation to Japan, that 
it might not be possible to hold 
the country in the event of war, 
that it would suffice for American 
purposes to hold Okinawa and the 
Philippines, and, generally, that 
the importance of the Atlantic and 
of Europe had greatly increased, 
since, if the Russians overran 
Western Europe, it would take more 
than a generation to evict them. 
On reaching home—he was, I 
believe, in Hawaii when the reports 
appeared—Mr. Royall stated that 
he had been largely misrepresented. 
He had informed General MacArthur 
that it would not be possible to send 
him the reinforcements for which 
he had asked, but he had not made 
any suggestion that Japan might 
be abandoned. I am not concerned 
with this matter, though, having 
been a journalist myself in a modest 
way and worked inside a news 
paper office, | know how careful 
all serious journalists are to keep 
within their briefs and how much 
they resent the charge of misreport 
ing. My object is to consider 
present-day American strategy in 
the Pacific, on which a little further 
light has been shed. There are 
features about it on which we 
ought not to need guidance from 
anybody, since our own brains 
ought to be up to the task of under 
standing them without such aid. 

This incident 
disquietude in Australia, which, 
with New Zealand, represents the 
only great European community 
in the Pacific To Australia in 
particular, as nearer to the danger 
and bearing the heavier responsi 
bility for defence against it, the 
prospect of Japanese recovery has 
presented a serious problem since 
the end of the war. The idea of a 
Japan in Russian hands was an 
unpleasant addition to these pre- 
To a lesser extent a 


caused some 


occupations 
change in strategy would affect the 
United Kingdom, France, and 
Holland, and might be felt even 
more widely, China should perhaps 
not be linked with the countries 
affected, since it had already 
become clear that the United 
States was not going to make vast 
exertions and expend vast resources 
in an effort to bolster up the 
Government against the Commu 
nists Indeed, it is in part the 
victory of the Communists in China 
which has brought about the change 
in American Pacific policy, or has 
at all events hastened it. The matter touched the security 
of the United States itself, because, however much danger 
from the Pacific side may be considered to have diminished, 
some danger clearly remains, 

Immediately after the first discussions aroused by the 
messages from Japan, the subject of the defence of Alaska 
was brought up, both by American journalists and in a 
few cases by British correspondents in the United States, 
suggesting that warnings were being issued from some 
official quarters. During the war the possibility of a 
Japanese incursion into this region was considered, but 
since then a great deal more attention has been paid to it 
in view of the increased range of aircraft and the develop 
ment of long-range missile weapons. The United States 
was known to have established installations in Alaska 
Some critics apparently think that she has done either too 
little or too much—too little to make Alaska secure, but at 
the same time providing useful development for an invading 
force to improve. In my view, Alaska must certainly be 
defended and does constitute a danger, but | consider it 
unlikely that it would play as big a part in war as the 
commentators have foretold. The 
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mounting of an invasion through the Aleutians, or across the 
Behring Strait, or by both routes combined, would be a 
stupendous task in view of the paucity of Russian commu 
nications in the Far East and the great distance from the 
main centres of Russian strength. 

In essence, as regards American strategy as a whole, 
what Mr. Royall was reported to have said and what he 
tells us he actually said amount to the same thing. The 
importance of the Pacific has declined and the Atlantic 
has become relatively more vital. In the late war the 
main opponents in the Pacific fought in a manner which 
provides the supreme example of combined operations. In 
that war both sides possessed great Fleets, including battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers. These conditions are past, 





“THE UNITED STATES IS LEFT SUPREME IN PACIFIC WATERS, WITH FREEDOM OF ACTION TO CHOOSE SUCH BASES 
: A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF OKINAWA AND THE PHILIPPINES IN RELATION TO JAPAN, 
WHOSE ABANDONMENT BY THE FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES MIGHT OPEN UP A NEW DANGER IN THE PACIFIC 


WHICH DOES NOT AT PRESENT EXIST. 


In the article on this page, Captain Falls discusses the present strategic situation in the Pacific as it affects the United States 
and on which a little further light has been shed by reports of statements alleged to have been made 
U.S. Secretary of the Army, while on a visit to Japan and which he later stated had been largely misrepresented. With 
reference to the suture of Japan he was reported as saying that it would suffice for American purposes to hold Okinawa and 
the Philippines, and, generally, that the importance of the Atlantic and of Europe had greatly increased. The Republic 
of the Philippines came into existence in 1946 by agreement with the United States Government, having been ceded to the 
In 1947 the Republic leased five major bases and eighteen auxiliary establishments for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force to the United States for 99 years. Okinawa is the largest island in the Ryukyu archipelago, 
having a total length of about 65 miles, and being some 325 miles distant from Japan 
on April 1, 1945, and in a series of bloody battles defeated a Japanese army of 100,000 men and completely captured the island 
Japanese losses were more than 96,000 killed, and the U.S. forces lost 11,260 men. 
to be a take-off point for the invasion of the Japanese home islands, which the surrender in August made unnecessary 


not to reappear for a very long time, if ever. The defeat 
of Japan involved the destruction of her Fleet and of her 
naval dockyards and arsenals. Thus the United States is 
left supreme in Pacific waters, with freedom of action to 
choose such bases as she requires, the limiting condition 
being the size of the ocean and the number of possible 
bases, not all of which can be held. The technique, practised 
by Americans and Japanese alike, of capturing base after 
base with the aid of all three Services, those of sea, land, 
and air, has gone. Russia cannot practise it because she 
has no surface fleet; the United States has no such bases 
to capture, except on the mainland of Asia, and it is unlikely 
that she would try to gain any of importance there. Even 
in an attempt to establish air supremacy at any distance 
from the mainland, Russia would start with a crippling 
handicap. 

Submarines may be a great offensive weapon in con- 
junction with a surface Fleet, as the Americans proved 
against the Japanese, but without a Fleet they must be 
mainly defensive. 1 conclude therefore that, except for 
the threat to Alaska, which I have already mentioned and 
which I have adjudged to come into a secondary category, 
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the United States has little to fear from 
offensive action on the part of Russia 
Pacific, though at the  sanx 
time she might have to endure strain and 
loss in the maintenance of her bases against 
a Russian air and submarine offensive. It 
might pay the Russian General Staff well 
to take such action in the Pacific, with 
relatively limited resources, as would induce 
the United States to take widespread 
precautions, and expend resources ona disproportionate scale 
The more attention the United States paid to Russia in the 
Pacific, the more worried the American West Coast 
became, the more probability would there be of the 
diversion of American forces from the Atlantic and 
the better pleased the Russians ought to be. Russia can 
play on the nerves of democracies in this way better than 
they can play on her nerves, if only because she keeps 
her mouth shut. 

When, however, we turn to one particular American 
base in the Pacific, that of Japan, other considerations 
crop up, more important even than those of operational 
strategy. Japan is a country densely populated by an 
extremely vigorous people. This nation constituted only the 
other day one of the great Powers 
of the world, and might do so again. 
The abandonment of Japan by the 
forces of the United States might 
not lead directly to a Russian 
occupation, but it would assuredly 
lead to strong Russian penetration. 
The immediate results might not 
be disastrous, because the war 
industries of Japan have been 
so efficiently destroyed that 
unless American observers are much 
mistaken—it would take some 
fifteen years to restore them. In 
the long run, however, a new 
Japanese State would be born, a 
State under Russian patronage and 
management, and Communist as a 
matter of course. This would not 
promise well for the future peace 
of the world. It looks as though 
General MacArthur had told the 
United States Government that it 
would be difficult to hold Japan 
without increased forces and that 
the Government had decided it 
could not afford them. I do not 
say a decision to abandon the 
country has been reached, but it 
would certainly be a very grave 
decision which ought not to be 
taken unless the unwisdom of re- 
maining becomes accepted by all 
American military opinion. 

The United States Government 
has rightly come to the conclusion 
that its first aim must be to 
prevent Western Europe from being 
overrun, politically or militarily, 
by Communism. This is the object 
of the Marshall Plan as much as 
it is that of the supply of war 
material to Western Union and of 
the projected Atlantic Pact. If 
the ablest American strategists 
come to the conclusion that it is 
inconsonant with the retention of 
Japan, the American public and 
everyone else should bow to their 
decision, though continuing to 
recognise that it opens up a new 
danger in the Pacific which does 
not at present exist. If, however, 
there should lie behind the incident 
about which I have been writing 
a controversy between schools of 
thought in the United States, then 
it is to be hoped that it will no 
longer be conducted in public and 
that the experts will be led to a 
unanimity which is easier to achieve 
in an able and well-informed Staff 
than would appear to the outsider. 
These questions of priority and 
the balance of risks are difficult 
enough, but they can be given 
good answers if prejudice is banished 
and no factor is allotted more 
weight than it merits. 

Knowing when to cut losses 
may be the highest form of 
wisdom in strategy. Over China I consider American 
policy was correct, and before it was announced or had 
become clear I wrote in these pages that it was the only 
sound policy. By comparison with China, however, the 
question of Japan is more serious, because, whatever 
China’s prospects of material power in the world, they 
belong to a very distant future. I imagine that the American 
dilemma is caused not so much by doubt as to the possibility 
of holding Japan against direct invasion from the Asiatic 
mainland, which I feel sure could be resisted, as to the 
belief that the maintenance of an adequate garrison at the 
end of such an immense line of communication would create 
too heavy a stress and would swallow up endless resources. 
That is a matter into which the outside critic, however used 
to thinking along such lines, cannot enter with confidence ; 
he can assess a task as difficult or easy, but he cannot rank 
it in order of magnitude, because his information is 
insufficient for the purpose. I trust I have said enough to 
show that in this matter the United States has before it 
one of the most vital decisions that can be conceived. The 
better alternative will probably be chosen, but even it will 
have its disadvantages. 


by Mr. Royall, 


Okinawa was intended 
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THE SOUTH HAMMERSMITH BY-ELECTION: 
A CONSERVATIVE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


VIGOROUS INTERVENTION IN THE BY-ELECTION CAMPAIGN AT SOUTH HAMMERSMITH : MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL DURING HIS TOUR, WHEN HE MADE A SERIES OF HARD-HITTING SPEECHES. 


BERIT Ls ‘i 
Ps Nag ae ’ 7 


LABOUR'S THIRTY-FIRST VICTORY SINCE THE GENERAL ELECTION: A VIEW OF THI 
SCENE AT HAMMERSMITH TOWN HALL AS THE ELECTION RESULTS WERE ANNOUNCED 





MR CHURCHILL'S EVE-OF-THE-POLI TOUR THE ENTHUSIASTIC SCENE AS THE GREAT THE MEETING BETWEEN THE RIVAI CANDIDATES AFTER THE ELECTION RESULT 


STATESMAN LEFT THE CONSTITUTIONAI CLUB IN HAMMERSMITH ROAD. ANNOUNCED MR. ANTHONY FELI LEFT) CONGRATULATING MR. WILLTAMS ON HIS SUf 


the recent by-election in South Hammersmith the Government retained the seat Conservatives have held twelve and gained three ne from Labour (the 
The result of the polling, which took piace on February 24 Division of Glasgow in January, 1948) The South Hammersmith by-electi 
both Labour and Conservative 


In 
with a reduced majority 
was announced shortly before midnight on that day. Mr. W. T. Williams, the Labour considered to be of great importance by 
candidate, polled 15,223 votes, a majority of 1613 votes over his Conservative and the election campaign which preceded the polling was vigorously 
Anthony Fell, who polled 13,610 votes Mr. Williams's majority was Leading members of both parties spoke in support { their respective 
3458 at the General Election. The poll repre and, on February 23, Mr. Churchill made an eight-mile 
65°8 in 1945 The by-electior When the election result was “declared by the 

4 f enme 


opponent, Mr 
less than half the Socialist candidate's 
sented 70°1 per cent. of the electorate, compared with 
by the death of the Labour Member, Mr i e before midnight, there was a crow 


which was caused 
Labour has now held thirty-one seats id los n I the Town Hal 


forty-eighth since 194 L 


t r tf the 
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AN ATTENDANT ON ONE OF 
A GRANGMARANGPA TRIBESMAN \ 
A CEREMONIAL HAT OF FELT \ 
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RANGMARANGPA CEREMONIAL DANCE : MASKED ATTENDANTS LEAD ON A 


CARVED 
EACH MAN 


LONDON 


MASKS 


NEWS—MARCH 


N an article published in 

our igsue of November 6, 
1947, Professor C. von 
Firer-Haimendorf described 
the unique and complex 
tribal civilisation of the Apa 
Tanis in an isolated valley 
of the Eastern Himalayas. 
Concerning the photographs 
reproduced on this and the 
facing page, he writes: 
“ Between the primitive 
border-tribes, such as the 
Apa Tanis and Daflas and 
the Tibetans proper, we find 
in several areas along the 
Great Himalayan Range a 
population of Tibetanised 
hillmen, usually described 
as Ménbas. Most Ménbas 
stand both culturally and 
politically under Tibetan 
influence, but a small group 
of Ménba villages in the 
Dirang Dzong area of the 
Balipara Frontier Tract lies 
on the Indian side of the 
frontier. The inhabitants of 


these villages call themselves 
[Continued on right. 
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DANCES : 


GRANGMARANGPA 


A 


PLAINS. 


NOTABLES 


DURING 


CEREMONIAL VISIT TO THE ASSAM 


THE 


SENIOR CHIEFTAIN 


Is 


WEARING A GILDED TIBETAN HAT. 


‘a’ 


HOBB 


SS sess 


ee 


STRANGE MASKS AND 


Continued 

Grangmarangpa and, though 
claiming Tibetan origin and 
complying with many 
Tibetan customs, have re- 
tained many features of an 
old tribal organisation. They 
are ruled by chieftains, 
known in the adjoining 
plains of Assam as the 
*Seven Rajas,’ and follow a 
system of shifting cultiva- 
tion with light ploughs made 
entirely of wood. Once a 
year the chieftains with their 
retinue cross the 9000-ft. 
range separating Dirang 
Dzong from Assam, and 
descend to the plains, where 
they exchange gifts with the 
representative of the Indian 
Government. On the occa- 
sion of this ceremonial visit, 
which denotes their recog- 
nition of Indian sovereignty, 
the Grangmarangpa enter- 
tain the assembly with a set 
of dances which require the 
wearing of the elaborately 
carved masks typical of 

Tibetan ritual dances." 


TIBETAN 


Oe 
WEARING THE GILDED HEAD-DRESS 
TYPICAL OF TIBETAN DIGNITARIES : 
A GRANGMARANGPA CHIEFTAIN, 
SENIOR OF THE “SEVEN RAJA 
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-HORSE WHICH SIMULATES A SACRED BULL, AND WHICH IS RIDDEN 


BY A WOODEN IDOL WITH BOTH HANDS UPRAISED. DETAIL OF THE MASKS IS SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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THE DANCE OF THE MAIDENS AND THE “ sprRiIts” : 
DANCED BY YOUNG 


THE ROLES OF THE “GIRLS” ARE 


MEN DRESSED FOR THE OCCASION IN WOMEN'S CLOTHES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN BY Prorsessor C. VO" 
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RITUALS. FROM THE LITTLE-KNOWN ASSAM HILL COUNTRY. 


ogous 80 00UUUUUUOENNAREREEOMUOUUUUUUEENNANOUUUUULEENEDEENOENLSYUUEESSNUEANARRAARLNY DUE CUUOATENNED 900000 0QQUUUUREEANENAAUO UO NERERENANNAY 044 anauQuuennnneeneennneyens 
A DANCER IN FULL REGALIA AND WEARIN A CHEERFUL WOODEN MASK, IN 
WHICH THE CARVINGS RECALL THE TATTOOS OF THE KONYAK NAGA TRIBESMEN. 


wMsussananenennnoannen san anbannnnguanannsneOMann sUMMROAnSSUMAINOELUAARROEALAAUUULONSUUUQANSEUUVATONNSLUMAAQARUULLYORGUUYRRROUOARENUUUMAR NUM ANANNELDY 


* spirits " IN THE GRANGMARANGPA DANCES. THE ELABORATE MASKS SHOWN HERE 
ARE FURNISHED WITH HAIR AND BEARDS MADE OF YELLOW GOAT HAIR, 
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: 
Fs WORN IN THE DANCE OF THE HUNTING OF THE “ GOLDEN DEER ve AN ANIMAI 
MASK COMBINED WITH A RICHLY-EMBROIDERED SMALL VESTMENT AND BEAD NECKLACE 


') A STRIKING CARVED WOODEN MASK WORN BY A GRANGMARANGPA DANCER. THE EXPRESSIONS , 
OF THE MASKS (COMPARE ABOVE, RIGHT) PORTRAY THE CHARACTERS OF THE DANCE. : 
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FOrer-Hamenvore, Wortp Coryricut R&sserven. 
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FOR OVER TWO HUNDRED YEARS THE EXECUTIVE CENTRE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND HER DOMAINS: No. 10, D 


THE FOLLOWING KEY SHOWS THE USE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS IN NOS. 10, 11 AND 12, DOWNING STREET DURING THE PERIOD MAY TO DECEMBER, 1940, WHEN THE BRITISM COMMONWEALTH ALONE STOOD IN HITLER 
OFFICES . vo 12 rei 


DEAWING ROOM nO Ss HMOUSEKEEPER'S OFFICE sO. 9 KITCHEN NO 'O, CLERICAL OFFICES xO It, SECRETARIES’ 


Between the masses of the Treasury and the Foreign Office ana bounded by Commonwealth and Restoration times, who was. oddly enough, the second 


the roar of Whitehall and the peace of St. James's Park lies the quiet cul-de- graduate of Harvard College. No. 10 was offered in 1731 by George II. as a 
sac of Downing Street, which contains: three unassuming houses. These personal gift to Sir Robert Walpole, who, however, induced him to annex it 
Nos. 10, 11 and 12—are the survivors of a street built in the years 1663-71 in perpetuity to his office, that of First Lord of the Treasury, and on these 
George Downing, a singularly unattractive soldier and politician of conditions began to occupy it in 1735. Since then—from Sir Robert Walpole 


by Sir 
DRAWING BY G. H. Davis, REPRODUCED BY 
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Jf WHICH GREAT MEN HAVE RULED A GREAT EMPIRE. 
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o. 10, DOWNING STREET, FROM THE GARDEN FRONT, WITH Nos. 11 AND 12 AT RIGHT—THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


TOOD IS HITLER'S PATH: NO. I, OFFICIAL DINING-ROOM; NO. 2, BREAKFAST ROOM; NO. 3, CUPBOARD; NO. 4, OFFICIAL DRAWING-ROOM; NO. 5, QMALL DRAWING ROOM; NWO. 6, BOUDOTR ; NO. 7, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER'S 


“O. 12, PRIVATE SECRETARY'S OFFICE; NO. 13, CABINET ROOM; NO. 14, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER'S OFFICE ; NO. 15, CHIEF WhHiP's OFFICE. 


to Mr. Clement Attlee—it has been occupied by evety head of the British The house is also connected (to the left of our picture) with the Treasury 
Government either as a place of official business or as combined residence and and to the right of it lie No. 11, the official residence of the Chancellor of the 
office. As it is to-day, No. 10 incorporates some interior alterations made by Exchequer, and No. 12, the Government Whips’ office. Our cut-away drawing 
Sir John Soane in the eighteenth century and the addition of two other shows the disposition of the principal reoms in late 1940 when Mr. Winston Churchill 
houses, one of which was built by Wren, c. 1677, and faces Horse Guards Parade led the Commonwealth and animated the world in resistance to the Nazis 
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SYMBOLIC STORIES WRITTEN IN SAND: AN IMMEMORIAL NAVAJO CUSTOM. 


ILLUSTRATING 


ORIGINALLY THE MILKY WAY, 
NORTH AND SOUTH ARE CLOUD PEOPLE, 
AND EAST AND WEST, RISING- AND SETTING-SUN GODS. 


TIGZAG 
NG CLOUD SACKS; 


WATER PATTERN. 


ONCERNING the 
curious Navajo sand 

* paintings,” facsimile draw- 
ings of which we reproduce 
on this and the facing 
page, Dr. Phyllis Ackerman 
(Mrs. Arthur Upham Pope, 
wife of the well-known ex- 
pert on Persian art and 
archeology) writes: ‘* Dur- 
ing religious rites of the 
Navajo Indians in New 
Mexico, the officiating Medi- 
cine Man or priest tells a 
story which more or less 
directly explains the ritual, 
and this narrative is illus- 
trated by paintings con- 
structed as the recitation 
proceeds. Both the stories 
and the pictures have been 
handed down by Medicine 
Men to their novices for 
generations, and the task of 
committing to memory the 
long and complicated tales 
and the numerous elaborate 
symbolic designs requires 
years of apprenticeship. Con- 
sequently, in the present 
changed conditions, when 
the prestige which is the 
Medicine Man's main com- 
pensation is fast dwindling, 
the profession is dying out, 
and the traditions are being 
lost. To preserve as much 
of this vanishing lore as 
possible before it is too late, 
Miss Mary C. Wheelwright 
established in 1937 in Santa 
Fé, the principal city of the 
State, the Museum of Navajo 
Ceremonial Art. Here she 
has gathered more than 2000 
phonograph recordings of 
(Continued above 


THE HAIL CHANT: 


THE MAIZE, 


THE NIGHT CHANT: 


BEARS YEI 


THE SWASTIKA 
(DEMI-GODS) WITH ARMS 


THE WIND CHANT: 


SNAKE, COILED 


ON A BAND 


TO MAKE A WHIRLPOOL 


or 


(‘* WHIRLING 


FOUR POLAR FIGURES REPRESENTING THE WINDS OF THE FOUR QUARTERS, 
IN EACH OF THE DIAGONAL CORNERS, 
MILKY WAY STREAM ENCIRCLING THE EARTH, 


A CLOUD SYMBOL COMPOSED OF SIX UNITS (tHe NUMBER 
REPRESENTS THE FOUR QUARTERS PLUS THE ABOVE AND THE BELOW) REPEATED 
FOR KACH OF THE FOUR QUARTERS AND FLANKING THE POLARIC PLANT-OP-LIFE, 
STANDING 


DARK WATER. 


Locs "), 
IN 
BEAR- 


Continued 
the Chants, as the 
ritual narratives are 
called ; transcriptiops 
in translation of many 
of them; more than 
500 of the paintings ; 
a varied collection of 
related objects; and 
an extensive library. 
The paintings in the 
museum are, as a 
matter of fact, re- 
plicas, for the pic- 
tures which function 
in the ceremonies 
are ephemeral. They 
are executed on the 
ground (after it has 
been smoothly spread 
with sand), with 
coloured earths, or 
sometimes pollens of 
different hues, often 
supplemented by 
maize meal, which 
also varies in tone 
from white through 
shades of yellow 
almost to orange. 
The usual complete 
palette includes, in 
(Continued below. 


Continued.) 
addition to white 
and the range of 
yellows, black, dull 
red, dull rose, an 
almost malachite 
green, grey-blue, gun-, 
metal colour and 
brown with more or 
less of a violet tint. 
The designs, which 
are laid out by a 
group of trained men 
under the direction 
of the officiating 
Medicine Man, are 
rigorously prescribed 
by tradition down to 
the smallest detail, 
but different Medi- 
cine Men may have 
inherited more or 
less variant conven- 
tions in presenting 
the same _ subject, 
just as they will tell 
the same story with 
more or less diversity 
in incidental epi- 
sodes. . . . Familiar 
motifs of world- 
wide diffusion are 
[Continued above, right 


THE HAIL CHANT: 
REPEATED ON 
EMINENTLY MALE TINCTURE, 


NILTSA-ESHKI 


BLACK, 


EITHER SIDE OF THE POLARIC MAIZE-OF-LIBE. HE 
WITH THE MILKY WAY IN 


AND NILTSA-ATEDH (RAIN-BOY AND RAIN-GIRL) 


IS IN THE PRE- 
WHITE ON HIS 


BODY; SHE IN THE FEMALE TINCTURB, BLUE. 


FRAMED IN A RATTLE- 
THIS PERHAPS ORIGINALLY REPRESENTED 


THE NAHTOHE BAKA CEREMONY: 


Continued.) 
incorporated in these stories, 
notably the Flood and the 
succession of tests by ordeal. 
Especially characteristic of 
the Navajo mythology is the 
Redemption theme in its 
most primitive form: the 
divine boy, either born on 
this earth in low estate and 
ignorant of his exalted 
paternity or banished in 
early youth, for some fault, 
from his privileges, has to 
win his way to his heritage. 
Amerindian religions have 
as a central factor an em- 
phasis on the Four Quarters 
of the universe, and the 
Above and Below, so that, 
throughout, there are for- 
mule in sets of four, or in 
a contrasted pair. These 
aspects have their counter- 
parts in China and the basic 
structure goes back to a 
Copper and Early Bronze 
Age astro-cosmological cult 
focusing on the Polar Star 
and the circumpolar con- 
stellations, with still earlier 
elements connected with 
the Milky Way. Many very 
early features are preserved 
intact. This is especially 
true of certain peculiar 
characteristics of the anthro- 
pomorphic figures. Most of 
these represent polar or 
stick figures. At the Polar 
Star was the cosmic axle; 
hence a pole-god presided 
there, a mast converted 
into a man; and other 
divinities were patterned 
after this one. Miniature 
renderings were made of 
[Continued opposile. 


FIGURES STYLISED FROM THE COSMIC BULL- 


MIDE, FATHER SKY, THE MILKY WAY ON HIS ARMS, THE SUN, MOON AND STARS 


ON HIS BODY; 
HERS. 


AND MOTHER EARTH WITH THE FOUR QUARTERS’ PLANTS ON 
‘‘ BRIGHT” AND “‘ DARK" WATER POOLS BELOW THEM, FRAMED IN A RAINBOW. 
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EPHEMERAL RITUAL PICTURES ILLUSTRATING NEW MEXICAN RELIGIOUS LORE. 


ILLUSTRATING THE WATER CHANT: WATER-MONSTERS, “CUT OUT” FROM THE 
COSMIC HIDE, MARKING THE CARDINAL POINTS ROUND THE WATER-OF-LIFE POOL. 
THE FOUR SACRED PLANTS ON THE DIAGONALS BEGIN WITH THE MAIZE, POINTING 


TO THE NORTH-EAST, DIRECTION OF THE VERNAL EQUINOX SUN RISE. 
THE HOZHONJI, OR BLESSING CHANT: POLAR FIGURES OF THE ETHKAYNAHASHI, THE 


TWINS, WHO, WITH NEGOCHIDDY, THE GREAT POLAR GOD, FORM THE CENTRAL 
TRIAD OF THE SYSTEM. THE POLARIC FIGURE IS HERE REPRESENTED BY THE 
POLARIC PLANT-OF-LIFE, THE MAIZE, 

Continued.) . 

it was by the early Chinese, with a mountain at each of the cardinal points 
and one in the centre, each with its distinctive colour. The Navajo colour dis- 
tribution usually is: white for the east; blue for the south; yellow for west; 
black for north; red or all colours for the centre. Of the four sacred Navajo 
plants, maize is north, beans east, squash south, tobacco west. North and east 
are masculine; south and west feminine. Another idea which can be traced 
in Sumer, in early dynastic China and in America, specifically among the Navajos, 
is the contrast between the ‘bright’ water of the sky and the ‘dark’ sub- 
terranean water. From the former come rain and dew; from the latter well 

up springs, streams and lakes. The one is male, the other female.” 














THE HAIL CHANT: THE CENTRAL SKY-MOUNTAIN (REPRESENTED BY A WHITE DISK), 
FRAMED BY THE MOUNTAINS OF THE FOUR QUARTERS, SURROUNDED BY THE “ THUNDER- 
BIRDS,”” ANTHROPOMORPHIZED SPREAD EAGLES, WHOSE WING-ARMS DEFINE THE OUTLINE 
OF THE MILKY WAY. 
Continued from opposite page.) 
sticks, a type of figure found on the Third Millennium B.C. painted pottery of 
N.-W. China. . . . Other peculiar forms in the Navajo repertoire represent animal 
hides. The idea of the celestial hide appears in the Third Millennium B.C. 
Mesopotamian Creation Myth, when the Milky Way cow is split in two and one 
half is used to define the celestial meridian, the other the cquator. Thereafter 
this, too, becomes a world-wide mythic motif, but usually in obscured presen- 
tations. The fleece cf Gideon is a case in point, the Golden Fleece of the Argo- THE WATER CHANT: RAIN-GIRL AND RAIN-BOY REPEATED IN EACH QUARTER, 
Another world- ROUND THE CENTRAL POOL. THIS IS DIVIDED INTO QUARTERS AND RADIATES 
TOWARDS EACH OF THE CARDINAL POINTS A CLOUD SYMBOL TOPPED BY A 
RAINBOW BAND, AN ANTHROPOMORPHIZED RAINBOW-CIRCLE FRAMES THE WHOLE. 


nauts another; the flaying of Marsyas is a variant aspect. 


wide theme, the Sky-Mountain, is used by the Navajos in the same way that 
(Continued above, right. 
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i 1664 Evelyn said of the yew: “‘ Since the use of 

Bows is laid aside amongst us, the propagation 
of the Eugh-tree is likewise quite forborn; but the 
neglect of it is to be deplored, seeing that the barrenest 


grounds, and coldest of our mountains might be 
profitably replenished with them.’’ His advice has 
never been taken, though repeated in the latest 


books on afforestation. The wood of the yew is 
acknowledged as one of the most beautiful for the 
construction of furniture and for veneers, but it has 
rarely been planted for its timber since our security 
depended on our bowmen. It may be that the 
slow growth of the tree deters those seeking an 
economic crop, but since the best wood is obtained 
from young trees between 100 and 200 years old, 


ea 
ae 


“AFTER FERTILISATION THE TIPS OF THE FLOWERS DEVELOP INTO SEEDS AND AROUND THEM A PINK, 
THE BERRY-LIKE FRUITS OF THE YEW. 


FLESHY CUP, OR ARIL, GROWS OUT": 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


the return on such a valuable timber is not 
unreasonable. 

The berry-like fruits of the yew are very different 
from those of the cone-bearing trees, and yet it is 
classed with them in the gymnosperms, or plants 
which bear their seeds exposed to the air, and not, 
as in flowering plants, enclosed in an ovary. If a 
branch of a female yew-tree is examined—the sexes 
occur on separate trees—solitary bud-like flowers will 
be found in the angles of some of the leaves. After 
fertilisation the tips of these flowers develop into 
seeds, and around them a pink fleshy cup, or aril, 
grows out. Nothing could be imagined less like the 
hard, woody scales which bear the seeds 
of pines, cedars and other conifers. 
In fact, the relationships between the 
different families of the gymnosperms 
is very slight, being lost in the remote 
antiquity of the group. Present-day 
gymnosperms are merely the remnants 


of former dominant groups, their 
inter-relationships are of quite a 
different order from those between 


the families of flowering plants, which 
are a much more recent group, still 
at the height of their vigour. 

The yew is probably more abun 
dant in England than in any other 
European country, for it welcomes a 
damp climate and can withstand our 
severest winters. Though not confined 
to calcareous soils, as is shown by 
Wordsworth’s four fraternal yews of 
Borrowdale, the yew is most abundant 
on limestone or chalk. On the South 
Downs, in Sussex and Hampshire, 
pure woods of yew are found high on 
the brows of the slopes, and elsewhere 
yews occur more frequently in beech- or ash-woods, 
than among oaks. 

Prehistoric weapons of yew have been found in 
Britain, but the long-bow seems to have come to us 
with the Normans. Their archers bear them on the 
Bayeux Tapestry, and no doubt their possession gave 
victory at Hastings, just as the long-bow in English 
hands later gave us supremacy on the Continent. The 
use of the bow was encouraged by many statutes 





OF A YOUNG TREE" 
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THE VENERABLE YEW. 
By DR. W. R. PHILIPSON. 


as long ago as the thirteenth century everyone was 
required to possess a number of bows and arrows in 
proportion to his wealth, and inspectors were appointed 
to enforce this edict. Later, in 1349, Edward III. 
found it necessary to compel his subjects to practise 
archery “ at leisure times on holidays . . . forbidding 
all and singular, on our behalf, that they do 
not after any manner apply themselves to 
the throwing of stones, wood, or iron, hand- 
ball, foot-ball, bandy-ball, cam-buck, or 
cock-fighting, nor such-like vain plays which 
have no profit in them.”’ As the prices 
of bows threatened to rise above the 
reach of the average 
man, they were kept 
in check by a system 
of price-control. It was 
also found necessary 
to encourage a good 
supply of bows: several 
enactments required 
the planting of yews, 
and in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth these 
were to be set in 
churchyards, where 
there was less danger 
of poisoning cattle. As 
the home supply 
proved insufficient, it 
was made compulsory 
to import four bows for 
every ton of merchan- 
dise that entered the 
country. To make the 
best use of yew-bows, 
they were forbidden 
to all under the age of 
seventeen. 

It is strange that 
so much has been 
written on the great 
ages to which yew- 
trees live, and yet not one example of a 
truly ancient tree has been authenticated. 
Indeed, as some apparently old trees have 
been shown to be comparatively young, it 
may be doubted whether any very old 
trees exist. It may have gained its reputa- 
tion as a Methuselah on account of its 
appearance; the massive, wrinkled and _ contorted 
trunk of an old yew appears to be _ indifferent 
to the passage of time, but it is surprising how many 
formerly famous yews have succumbed in the past 
hundred years. If these trees were capable of living for 
1000 years or more, hardly so many of them would have 


THE YEW 





“THE RINGS IN THE WOOD OF A YEW ARE STRANGELY IRREGULAR, MAKING IT DIFFICULT TO COUNT THE AGE EVEN 
SECTIONS OF THE TRUNKS OF A SUMAC AND A YOUNG YEW (RIGHT) TO CONTRAST THE REGULAR 


AND IRREGULAR ANNUAL GROWTH RINGS 
Photograph by P. J. Green 


reached the end of their span in such a short space 
of time. The great ages to which the giant redwoods 
of California are known to reach can be proved when 
they are felled by counting the annual rings in their 
wood. The rings in the wood of a yew are strangely 
irregular, making it difficult to count the age even of 
a young tree, but a peculiarity of the habit of growth 
of older yews makes it quite impossible to date them 


in this way. After growing for some two centuries, 














ee 





the yew reaches its full stature, and then some accident, 
or decay, eventually destroys its principal trunk, or 
even most of its crown. If the tree remains vigorous, 
several shoots spring up from the base of the bole 
and grow straight upwards to provide a new crown of 
leafy branches. As they grow larger, these stems 
fuse with one another, and with the original trunk, if 
that has not already completely decayed. When a 


“MAY HAVE GAINED ITS REPUTATION AS A METHUSELAH ON ACCOUNT OF ITS 
APPEARANCE ; THE MASSIVE, WRINKLED AND CONTORTED TRUNK OF AN OLD YEW APPEARS 
TO BE INDIFFERENT TO THE PASSAGE OF TIME " : A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN IN THE DRUIDS’ 


GROVE, NORBURY WOODS 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


tree with a composite trunk of this kind is felled, the 
complex system of annual rings can give no clue to 
the age of the tree. The complexity does not end 
there, however, because with the passage of the 
years the second crown may give place to a 
third, with a corresponding encouragement of new 
vertical shoots, until the trunk of an 
ancient yew is composed of a mass 
of upright pillars. Such trees must be 
very old, but at present there is very 
little reliable evidence on which even 
to guess at theirage. Possibly the only 
way in which this could be done would 
be from historical records relating to a 
particular tree. Unfortunately, these 
are not known, except for trees of little 
more than 300 years old. There are 
trees reputedly very ancient, but as 
these have the appearance of being 
younger than trees whose ages are 
known, the traditional ages must be 
discounted. If one tree could be proved 
to have reached the age of, say, 800 or 
900 years, it would provide a standard 
by which to measure others, but in 
its absence conservative estimates are 
more likely to be correct than the 
fabulous ages frequently attributed to 
the yews. 

The beauty of the yew when clipped 
was popularised by Evelyn, but the 
extreme fashion for topiary-work eventually led to 
the yew falling into disrepute as a garden plant 
Pope satirised the fashion, describing a _ clipped 
group representing St. George fighting the dragon, “‘ his 
arm scarse long enough, but will be in a condition 
to stick the dragon by next April." Now the 
yew has returned to favour, both as a specimen 
tree and as a hedge plant, though its poisonous foliage 
limits its use to gardens 
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WHERE SHIPS GO OVER, INSTEAD OF UNDER, A BRIDGE IN GERMANY. 


~~ 
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THE REOPENING OF THE MITTELAND CANAL AQUEDUCT AT MINDEN ON FEBRUARY 18: THE THE INAUGURATION OF THE GREAT AQUEDUCT DESTROYED BY THE WEARMACHT IN THE 


GARLANDED GATES OF THE RECONSTRUCTED CHANNEL PARTING TO ADMIT THE FIRST SHIP. RETREAT BEFORE THE VICTORIOUS ALLIES : A CEREMONY WATCHED BY HUGE CROWDS. 
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THE NEW CONSTRUCTION ON THE RIGHT, OVER THE RIVER BED: THE AQUEDUCT OF THE MITTELAND CANAL AT MINDEN, WITH DECORATED STEAMERS CROSSING 
IT ON THE OPENING DAY. THE CHANNEL IN THE FOREGROUND WAS CUT FOR SMALL BOATS TO USE WHILE THE MAIN CHANNEL BELOW THE BRIDGE WAS BEING CLEARED. 


SHOWING 


HE reopening of the Min- 

den aqueduct, which carries 
ships using the Mitteland Canal 
across the River Weser, marks 
the completion of a major 
engineering feat accomplished 
since the end of the war. The 
ceremony was carried out with 
appropriate rejoicing. Garlanded 
gates opened to admit the 
decorated ships bearing Sir 
Robert Inglis, chief of the 
bipartite transport group at 
Frankfurt, and leading German 
transport officials. The aque- 
duct at Minden was destroyed 
by the retreating German Army 
at the end of the war, and, as 
our photographs show, the only 
available passage of the river 
below was a narrow channel 
which only small boats could 
use, cut near one of the banks. 
The work of reconstruction 

was begun in 1946. 


INDICATING THE MAGNITUDE OF 

THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED : THE 

MINDEN AQUEDUCT OF THE 

MITTELAND CANAL IN 1946, 

SHORTLY AFTER REPAIR WORK 
HAD BEGUN. 
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KNOWN ONLY AS A 
METASEQUOIA GLY PTOSTROBOI DES 


FOSSIL REDWOOD IN JAPAN: 


PREVIOUSLY 





A FINE SPECIMEN 


DECIDUOUS DAWN REDWOOD, 
AT MO-TAO-CHI, 5 





UR readers will remember that we recorded in our issue of May 22 last year the discovery of 

a deciduous conifer, Metasequoia, or Dawn Redwood, in north-eastern Szechuan in 1944 and 

gave. an account of the subsequent expeditions to that area which proved that the tree is 
undoubtedly of the genus previously only known to botanists in fossil forms dating from Mesozoic 
times. Later, Dr. R. W. Chaney, of the Department of Pala@ontology, University of California, 
with Dr. Milton Silverman, Science Writer for the San Francisco Chronicle, made an expedition to 
Szechuan, when the photographs reproduced here were taken by Dr. Chaney. In an article 
published in Natural History, Dr. Chaney wrote: “ The Fushun coal-mines of Manchuria have 
provided a remarkably complete record of a redwood forest of past ages. Buried in layers of 
shale, which alternate with seams of coal, are many fossil needles and cones that have been 
preserved as imprints in the rocks. The twigs to which these needles and cones are attached were 
shed from redwood trees that lived in Manchuria tens of millions of years ago. Since that time, 
redwoods have disappeared from this part of China. In fact, until recently we would have said 
that they had become extinct over the whole world except for a narrow strip along the coast of 
California and Oregon and in groves scattered below the western crest of the Sierra Nevada. 
In 1944, a discovery was made by a Chinese forester in Szechuan that has profoundly altered our 
ideas of the history of the redwood in Asia and over all the northern hemisphere. When Tsang 
Wang came over the hills into the village of Mo-tao-chi, he was surprised to see a large tree 
growing in the valley east of the village... . He did not know what manner of tree he was 
seeing as he approached its buttressed base. It is no wonder that he did not, for his were the 
first botanically-trained eyes ever to view the Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia glyptostroboides). 
Although Chinese farmers have lived in this area for many centuries, it is so remote from the 
more travelled routes across China that not even the botanical explorers of the past century had 
come this way to see it." Wang collected branches with leaves and cones which Dr. Hsen-hsu Hu, 
of the Fan Memorial Institute of Biology, identified with those of certain fossil redwoods in Japan, 
differing from redwoods of the Sequoia type in that they shed their leaves seasonally and bore 
their cones on long, naked shoots. Thus, in a sense, a fossil had come to life—a tree that was 
thought to have disappeared ages ago was actually surviving in the hidden valleys of Central 
China. Subsequent expeditions found that these trees were living not only in the valley of 
Mo-tao-chi but in other adjacent valleys across the border in the Province of Hupeh. A supply 
of viable seeds was sent to the United States and, on receiving some of these, Dr. Chaney was 
so impressed by the reality of this new tree that he decided to visit it in its native home to see 
how it lived and with what other trees it was associated. He continues: ‘In March, at the 
time of our visit, the trees were bare of leaves, having shed them last November. Hanging from 
their branches were long catkins bearing the male cones, and the shorter female cones were also 
developing on the trees. We collected some of these cones for later study in America, but our 
immediate interest was in the environment of these close relatives of the California Redwoods and 
in the other trees that were growing with them. The idea was gradually developing in my mind 
that it was fossils not of Sequoia but ef Metasequoia that | had collected in Manchuria in 1925, 
at the end of a season with the Central Asiatic Expedition in Mongolia. If that were the case, 
perhaps other fossil redwoods | had found in many other parts of the world were likewise related 
to the newly-discovered trees of Central China. The key to our understanding of the ancient forests 


f the northern hemisphere might be found not only in the living Coast Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) 
‘Continued above 


THE DAWN REDWOOD—A SURVIVAL 
A RECENTLY DISCOVERED PLANT 


ot Coliferaia but in the groves of Dawn Redwoods (Metasequoia gilypvtostroboide 
in Szechuan. If so, it was important to learn as much as we could about the 
climate and topography of the region in which these ‘living fossils’ had survived 
and to determine whether the trees now associated with them were the same sorts 
of trees as those living with them in the forests of the remote past. These forests 
of other days made their first appearance about 100 million years ago, during the 
Cretaceous period, when dinosaurs .were still living. They had become widespread in 
high northern latitudes 


in Greenland, Spitz- 





bergen, Arctic Siberia, 
and Alaska—and lived 
on in this region as late 
as the Eocene epoch of 
the Tertiary period 
(40 to 60 million years 
ago), during which the 
mammals became well 
established. In addition 
to Metasequoia, which 
was widespread and 
abundant, 
trees of this forest were 
the birch (Betula), chest- 


the common 


nut (Castanea), oak 
(Quercus), sweet gum 
(Liguidambar), beech 


(Fagus), and a tree no 
longer living in North 
America and now con- 
fined to Asia—the kat- 
sura (Cercidiphyllum). 
This assemblage of trees 
belong to what is known 
as the Arcto-Tertiary 
Flora, because it origin- 
ated in the Arctic during 
what is known as the 
Tertiary or Cenozoic era. 
By the end of the Eocene 








SHOWING THE ONLY KNOWN AREA (INDICATED BY 








ARROW) WHERE THE DAWN REDWOOD STILL GROWS:  , 
beginning to migrate A MAP OF CHINA—HOME OF A “LIVING FOSSIL.’ \ 
southward in North 


America and Eurasia, 


period these trees were "a 





apparently in response to a trend toward colder and drier climate. Of course, 
individual trees cannot move, but it is well established from the fossil records that 
there was a gradual southward shift of this forest during the ages following the 
Eocene. In the Oligocene epoch, some 30 to 40 million years ago, all of these trees 
had become established in Oregon and down into California on our side of the Pacific, 
and in Manchuria and Japan on the Asiatic side. By Miocene time (an epoch which 
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UNAWARE 
THEM: A 


OF THE TREES WHICH TOWER ABOVE 


OF THE BOTANICAL 
CHINESE FAMILY 


RARITY 


GROUP AT THE FOOT OF DAWN REDWOODS. 


Photographs and text reproduced by Courtesy of Dr. R. W. Chaney 
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growing as far south as Nevada. 


the present. In China, 


the only known 
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VENERATED BY 


ly, A SHRINE AT ITS BASE: A DAWN REDWOOD IN SZECHUAN, 
} A SURVIVAL FROM THE AGE OF THE DINOSAURS. 
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THE LOCAL INHABITANTS WHO HAVE BUILT 
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FROM THE AGE OF THE DINOSAURS: 
RARITY OF ANCIENT LINEAGE. 


asted down to within about 15 million years of the present), Dawn Redwoods were 
There is no record of Metasequoia in California at 
his time, but many other members of the Arcto-Tertiary Flora were common there 
and elsewhere in the United States, and some of them, such as the alder and maple, 
have survived down to 
Miocene period (represented by the Shanwang flora of Shantung Province) contained 
many hardwood members of the Arcto-Tertiary Flora, but Metasequoia has not been 


forest during the 


reported. However, it is 
known to have been 
living in Japan during 
the Miocene and also in 
the Pliocene epoch which 
followed. Elsewhere in 
the world, the Dawn 
Redwood has largely dis- 
appeared, for the Plio- 
cene was a time of cool 
climate with greatly 
reduced rainfall. Before 
the beginning of the Ice 
Age, following the Plio- 
cene, Metasequoia had 
disappeared even from 
Japan. No fossils of the 
Dawn Redwood have 
been found anywhere in 
the world in rocks 
younger than Pliocene. 
And this tree was con- 
sidered to have become 
completely extinct until 
it was found living in the 
interior of China. Here, 
and here only, it appears 
to have continued to 
exist for the past several 


millions of years, a 
‘fossil’ that has man- 
aged to survive in a 


world elsewhere un- 
favourable. Summar- 
ising the evidence of 
Metasequoia distribution, 


we find that it appeared at high latitudes in the Cretaceous period, was widely 


| distributed there in the Eocene, had moved south and was abundant in the United 


States and Northern China in the Oligocene, was more scattered in distribution during 
the Miocene, and disappeared from the fossil record on both sides of the- Pacific 


before or during 


after living so widely around the world in earlier ages ? 


the Pliocene period. 


Why has it survived only in Central China 
This brings us back to the 


[Continued below, right. 


























A HEIGHT OF 
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146 FT. AND A DIAMETER OF 7 FT.: DR. 


EXAMINING THE TWIG AND CONE OF A DAWN REDWOOD, WHICH ATTAINS 4 


rR. Ww. 





CHANEY. 
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YET BECOME EXTINCT AFTER SURVIVING FOR TENS OF 
PEASANT CUTTING UP A FELLED TREE FOR FIREWOOD. 


WHY 
MILLIONS OF YEARS: 


THE DAWN REDWOOD MAY 
A CHINESE 











Continued.) 


valley of Shui-sa-pa, where Dawn Redwoods are living under what appear to be natural conditions. 
When I was there last March all of the hardwoods as well as the Dawn Redwoods were without 
leaves, but | was able to recognise most of the common trees. burch, chestnut, oak, sweet gum, 
beech, and katsura were among those living in immediate association, all typical members of the 
Arcto-Tertiary Flora. Their presence here with Metaseguoia makes these groves more similar to 
the ancient forests of North America and Eurasia than any I have ever seen. So it is important 
to learn as much as we can about environmental conditions in these valleys of Central China. 
It will tell us what Manchuria and Oregon looked like 40 million years ago and will restore for 
us the terrain in Greenland and Alaska as far back as 100 million years ago. Observations on 
the existing climate in the area now occupied by Dawn Redwoods will enable us to make some 
long-range weather predictions in reverse regarding the rains and winds of Manchuria and Oregon 
in the days when Metasequoia lived there and left behind its leaves and cones to be preserved as 
fossils. Our stay was too short to permit other than preliminary studies. Furthermore, there are 
no climatic records from any region nearer than Chungking, which is lower in altitude by abour 
3000 ft. However, we learned enough about the climate at Shui-sa-pa, at an altitude of about 
4000 ft., to make some suggestions. Winters are cool and rainy, with temperatures rarely falling 
below freezing but with conditions not well suited to plant growth. Rainfall is abundant, much of 
it falling in the summer. The climatic régime of summer rainfall and of unfavourable winters is 
now to be found widely in north temperate regions, where trees bear their leaves during the summer 
and shed them in the winter. The deciduous habit of the Dawn Redwoods and of its hardwood 
associates seems to have been developed in past ages in regions with summer-wet and winter-cool 
climate. Why, then, is the Dawn Redwood no longer widely distributed as it was in the past ? 
No final answer can be given until further studies are made by Chinese botanists. I hope to go 
back to Central China myself in the near future to help further unravel the mystery of the nearly 
world-wide extinction of the Dawn Redwood and of its survival here in the valleys of Szechuan 
and Hupeh. I can now make only a few suggestions to help explain the wide differences between 
its past and present distribution. There is probably no other place in the world outside of the 
tropics where a mild, uniform climate is combined with a summer rainy season. In the southern 
United States we do not have wet summers in the region occupied by a close relative of 
Metasequoia, the swamp cypress (7Taxodium distichum), but the winters are cold, with temperatures 
regularly falling below freezing. In California we have mild winters in the region occupied by 
another close relative of Metasequoia, the Coast Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens), but the summers 
are dry. The same may be said of all parts of temperate Asia | have visited; mild winters 
characterise regions with dry summers, while in places where the summers are wet, the winters 
are cold. If it were not for the ranges of mountains that surround Mo-tao-chi and Shui-sa-pa, 
the winds from North China would come down during the winter and make these valleys too cold 
for the Dawn Redwood. And the hot summer winds from the north and west would make them 
too dry. These mountains were built during the Pliocene epoch, when Mefasequoia was disappearing 
from other parts of the world. They have preserved in this limited area the climate on which the 
existence of the Dawn Redwood depends. If for any reason the climate here were to change, they 
would probably become extinct in these valleys, as they have in all other known parts of the 
world. We cannot control future changes in climate, but we may be able to help prevent the 
immediate extinction of the Dawn Redwoods from other causes. This is a region where fuel and 
timber are scarce; where even the land occupied by trees may be required for agriculture. The 
day before we reached Shui-sa-pa, one of the largest trees had been cut down to provide timbers 
for building a barn. A few weeks earlier another large tree had been chopped down, and we 
found it lying on the ground near a village, being used for fuel. Some immediate means must be 
found to protect at least a few of these ancient trees, which tell so much of the earth in past ages.” 
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The World of the Cinema. | 











R. JOHNSON said of Goldsmith that he touched 
nothing which he did not adorn. Often and 
often I am moved to think of Hollywood that it 
touches nothing which it does not tarnish. There is, 
too often, something cheapening and coarse-grained 
in the very titles it gives to its version of the literary 
masterpieces, and this fact is symptomatic of 
the general process. Thus Prosper 
Mérimée’s ‘‘Carmen" has become 
Hollywood's ‘ The Loves of Carmen,”’ 
the new Technicolor film at the 
Leicester Square Odeon. 

Oddly enough, the makers of this 
film have ignored Bizet’s opera entirely, 
and gone back to Mérimée (which is 
almost as strange and unexpected as 
if the makers of a “‘ Faust ”’ film should 
jump right over Gounod and land upon 
Goethe—a very considerable jump, by 
the way!) The intention was com- 
mendable, but the instance was unfor- 
tunate. Possibly as a result of some- 
one like myself complaining that, for 
example, the film-script of ‘‘ Pride and 
Prejudice "’ should have been based on 
Jane Austen's novel, and not on Helen 
Jerome’s stage-adaptation of that 
novel, the producer of the new film has 
said to himself at the very outset: 
‘Tl do what these clever guys want, 
just for once ina way. I see the story 
of Carmen was first writ down by a 
French writer called May-re-may. I ‘ll 
get that guy’sstory and I'll use his plot.” 

This has been done. Lovers of the 
opera will miss characters like Micaela, 
Don José’s sister, and subordinate 
wenches like Mercedes and Frasquita, 
because these characters are inventions 
of Bizet’s librettists, Meilhac and 
Halévy. They will also be perplexed 
to note that Escamillo the toreador 


which Mérimée called him. And they 

will be surprised to find that Don José, having 
killed the Colonel of his regiment—over Carmen's 
live body—takes to banditry to a degree which 
tempts us to call him the Ricardo Turpin of 
Andalusia. The film's end, moreover, is_ neither 
that of the opera nor the novel. Don José does indeed 
stab the gipsy in his jealous rage at seeing her, in her 
Spanish best, on the way to the bull-ring. But at 





4 FILM WHICH “MAY OCCASION A GOOD DEAL OF SIMPLE PLEASURE IN THE GREAT 
“THE LOVES OF CARMEN” 


BRITISH PUBLIC WHICH DOES NOT KNOW THE OPERA”: 


4 SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING RITA HAYWORTH AS CARMEN, 
GIPSY ... WHO LOOKS AS LUSH AS AN ORANGE.” 


the very moment he stabs her, he is fatally shot by 
a fellow-dragoon whom he had held up and shamelessly 
robbed in the mountains a few weeks earlier. The 
result is that the tempestuous pair are left, stilled at 
last, and in a final embrace, on a grey stone staircase, 
with one scarlet symbolic carnation on the step 
beneath their feet. 


“A CANTERBURY TALE TRANSMOGRIFIED INTO A MEXICAN FILM-EPIC "’: 
‘TREASURE OF SIERRA MADRE,” A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING 
(L. TO R.) CURTIN (TIM HOLT), DOBBS (HUMPHREY BOGART) AND 
HOWARD (WALTER 


Mr. Dent, who gives his impressions of the new Warner Bros. film, “ Treasure of 
Sierra Madre,” on this page, says that he is surprised that none of his fellow-critics 
seem to have recognised it as a Canterbury Tale transmogrified into a Mexican film-epic. 
He says that it is, in short, ‘“‘ The Pardoner’s Tale,” which has been commended by 
G. Chesterton in his book on Chaucer as a good story, = — in 
“aga K.C.’s words, “a grim crescendo of dramatic action.”” Mr. mt adds 
has had his name changed to Lucas, goes‘ Treasure of bates Madre,’ because the tales . . . 


BASED AND DEBASED. 


By ALAN DENT. 


The truth is that Meilhac and Halévy were expert 
dramatists as well as mere librettists (did not they 


write ‘‘ Frou-Frou"’ together ?), and their libretto 


is a considerably more dramatic thing than Mérimée’s 
tale. There is no denying, too, that we miss Bizet’s 





















HUSTON) DURING THE EARLY STAGES OF THEIR 
SEARCH FOR GOLD, 


so 
are basically the same.” 


marvellous score very badly indeed. There is 
not a note of it. Instead, Signor Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco .has been commissioned to write 
incidental music which is of a diffident and 
over-modest nature. Some of it I would call 
Moszkowski-Tedesco, some Ravel-Tedesco (when 
they dance a bolero), some Sousa-Tedesco (when 
the dragoons are on the march), and some even 
Novello-Tedesco 
(when a heart-throb- 
bing waltz comes like 
the deep South 
breathing upon a 
bank of scarlet 
carnations). 

Even so this film 
may occasion a good 
deal of simple 
pleasure in the great British 
public, which does not know 
the opera because the films 
apparently refuse to bring 
it to them. It gives them 
their own Rita Hayworth, 
an auburn-haired gipsy who 
has throughout the air of 
just having stepped out of 
Cordova’s best  beauty- 
parlour. Mérimée dwells on 
the rankness of the jade’s 
beauty, and the holes in her 
stockings, and Calvé used to 
play her in the Bizet opera 
as an utterly heartless jilt 
and tatterdemalion. But 
Miss Hayworth is probably 
right not to risk alienating 
her loyal public with such 
blatant realism. Instead, she 
looks as lush as an orange, 
and her smiles become her. 
Irresistibly this Carmen 
reminds me of the 
F. P. Adams’ witticism: ‘‘ Woman is a snare—and 
and alusian As for Don José; he is given an 
unremittingly sulky performance by Glenn Ford, 
and though we were shown the outer corridors of 
the bull-ring, we had not even a sniff of a bull. 
No Bizet and no bulls? To the Carlton comes 
‘ Whispering Smith," a Western in which Alan Ladd, 


“AN AUBURN-HAIRED 


A FILM 
PERFORMANCE AS 
OF THE RASCALS: “ TREASURE OF SIERRA MADRE "’—A SCENE FROM 
THE END OF THE FILM WHEN THE BANDITS LED BY GOLD HAT 
(ALFONSO BEDOYA) CATCH UP WITH DOBBS (HUMPHREY BOGART). 


Marca 5, 1949 
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as a railroad-detective in the year 1890, outwits 
bandits with the greatest and most impassive aplomi 

and then is obliged to round up his best friend 
Robert Preston). This friend is married to a mood, 
wench (Brenda Marshall) whom Whispering Smith 
loves too. He has never told his love, but let con 

cealment, like a worm i’ the bud, feed on his pallid 
cheek. Mr. Preston, rounded up, draws his pistol on 
Mr. Ladd. But Mr. Ladd is as unshootable as he is 
inscrutable, and his shot is the first to tell. The 
synopsis informs us that in the end Mr. Ladd 
rides slowly away, “torn with emotion.” For 
myself, I must opine that this emotional rent was 
totally imperceptible. Mr. Ladd has one sullen look 
and one smiling look ; Miss Marshall has only a kind 
of gracious scowl and no hint of a smile. Mr. Preston 
gives the best performance. He smiles too. Hut 
he has a variety of smiles~-one gleeful, one 
angry, one defiant, one scornful, one blustering 

I am astonished that none of my colleagues 

not one, at least, of the dozen I read—has pointed 
out that ‘ Treasure of Sierra Madre,’’ the new film 
at the Warner, is no more than a Canterbury Tale 
transmogrified into a Mexican film-epic. It is, in 





IN WHICH HUMPHREY BOGART GIVES A CHARACTERISTIC 


‘THE DEEPEST-DYED AND DIREST AND DIRTIEST” 


short, ‘‘ The Pardoner’s Tale,"’ and if there should be 
any reader of mine who needs a reminder of one of the 
neatest and grimmest short stories ever devised, let 
me quote to him G. K. Chesterton’s brilliantly succinct 
sketch of it. This, of course, occurs in that unique 
sage’s book on Chaucer: ‘ Everybody knows, | 
suppose, the plot of the Pardoner’s Tale, which is a 
plot in the precise sense ; of how three thieves went to 
find Death to slay him, and found only a heap of gold ; 
and how one was sent to fetch food and wine, which he 
poisoned, while the others plotted to stab him and 
did so; so that they all found Death on their heap 
of gold."" G.K.C. rightly commends this as a good 
story because it “‘ contains a grim crescendo of dramatic 
action.” So does “Treasure of Sierra Madre,” 
because the tales, as I have said, are basically the same. 

Since Hollywood could not be expected to sanction 
an ending of utter doom, two of the three gold-seekers 
are left alive at the conclusion. But their gold-dust has 
been seized by bandits and allowed to be blown to the 
winds as useless rubble. So like Mexican bandits, I 
must say | The film has been very competently made by 
John Huston. His father, Walter Huston, has a rich part 
as the oldest but not the most rascally of the rascals. 
A newcomer, Tim Holt, is the youngest and most 
agreeable, having some “ compunctious visitings of 
nature’ about him. And the deepest-dyed and 
direst and dirtiest is Humphrey Bogart, giving a 
characteristic performance. But Mr. Bogart with a 
black face in a black wood, has five minutes of 
soliloquy, which make us look forward with the liveliest 
anticipations to the day when he essays Othello. 
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INDIA’S MONUMENTS IN STAMPS : THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SERIES, FIRST PERMANENT SET OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA’S POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The initial releases of the Dominion of India’s first permanent set of postage 
stamps is due on April 1, 1949, and these will gradually replace the present issue 
bearing the King’s head, as stocks become exhausted. The new set is known as 
the Archzological Series, and fhe designs illustrate the most famous historical 
monuments of ancient India. The higher the denominations the more recent the 
periods in Indian history represented. The monuments depicted are as follows 
3 pies. Ajanta Panel ; 6 pies, Mohenjo-daro Bull ; 9 pies, Trimurti ; | anna, Bodhisattva ; 


1} annas, Konarak Horse; 2 annas, Nataraja; 2} annas, Xanchi Stupa, East 
Gate; 3} annas, Bodh Gaya (Bihar Province); 4 annas, Bhuvanesvara: 6 annas, 
Gol Gumbad, Bijapur; 8 annas, Kandarya Mahadeva Temple; 12 annas, Golden 
Temple, Amritsar; 1 rupee, Victory Tower, Chittorgarh; 2 rupees, Red Fort, 
Delhi; 5 rupees, Taj Mahal, Agra; and 10 rupees, Qutb Minar, Delhi. A special 
feature of the new issue is the dropping of the highest values, which will no longer 
be issued. The 3 annas and 14 annas denominations have also been dropped 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD; A _ SOVIET 
CELEBRATION; AND THE QUITO PANIC. 


a kt wml SS - - 
AT PORTSMOUTH ON HER WAY BACK TO THE UNITED STATES: THE RUSSIAN CRUISER 
MURMANSK, WHICH WAS LENT TO THE U.S.S.R. UNDER LEASE-LEND. 


The Russian cruiser Murmansk arrived at Spithead on February 23 to refuel before leaving for America 
She was formerly the 7050-ton United States cruiser Milwaukee (launched 1921), which was lent by the 
U.S.A. to Russia under 
lease-lend in 1944 and is 
now being returned. The 
officers and ship’s com- . 
pany of the Murmansk CELEBRATING RED ARMY DAY IN BERLIN: RUSSIAN SOLDIERS CLIMBING ON A TANK 
celebrated Red Army Day WHICH FORMS PART OF THE RUSSIAN WAR MEMORIAL IN THE BRITISH SECTOR. 


in their ship, and in the " 

evening Ceptain Kostov On February 23, the 3ist anniversary of the formation of the Soviet Army, detachments of Soviet troops 

her commander, attended and delegations of Soviet officials laid wreaths on the Russian war memorial in the Tiergarten, in tne 
British sector of Berlin. After the ceremony exuberant Russian soldiers climbed on the tanks which 


a reception at the Russian 
Embassy in London. form part of the memorial and were the first Russian armour to enter Berlin 





SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S FOR £2300: AN EXTREMELY RARE SMALI 
BRACKET CLOCK BY THOMAS TOMPION IN THE ORIGINAL OAK 
TRAVELLING CASE. 
An extremely rare small bracket clock by Thomas Tompion and Edward 
Banger, contained in the original oak travelling case, caused some excite- 
ment ~- it came under a ay ay A 2 on peereary — . MAKING MORE ROOM ON THE RAILWAY: A “ MOCK-UP ” OF A COACH OF A DOUBLE-DECKER ELECTRIC TRAIN WHICH 
fetched £2309, a new record for a Tompion clock. he clock, whic ae — . , . , _ . . . 
belonged to the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, has a square gilt-metal dial WES SRCSREET OF Ew SF RSStemeers STAs, TORRCn. 
British Railways are hoping to have the first experimental double-decker train running between London and Dartford before 


with silver hour ring enclosing a pendulum aperture and surmounted by 
a silvered pendulum regulator dial and a strike-silent dial, with finely the end of the year. A “ mock-up” of one of the coaches, showing passengers sitting on upper and lower decks, was recently 


chiselled spandrels o; .‘.crub-heads and scrolling. The dial is inscribed on view at Marylebone Station. Each train will have eight coaches, seating 1016 passengers—an increase of 31 per cent 
Thom. Tompion Edw. Banger London, the backplate being similarly inscribed over a normal eight-coach electric train. The double-decker will have four seats for every three in existing carriages. Mr. Oliver 
with the addition of Londini fecit. The dial measures 5 ins. by 4} ins., the Bulleid, chief mechanical engineer of the Southern Regior, has designed the new train. 


height of the case is 9} ins. 


BRITAIN'S RE f TO AMERICA’S JEEP: THE LAND ROVER, AN ALL-PURPOSE VEHICLE 


ME TRAGIC SEQUEL TO AN “INVASION FROM MARS" BROADCAST: THE QUITO RADIO 
UP TO ROUGH TREATMENT OVER ANY KIND OF TERRAIN. 


STATION, FIRED BY ANGRY LISTENERS, WITH CONSEQUENT LOSS OF LIFE. WHICH WILL STAND 

A radio station in Quito, Ecuador, broadcast the story of an “ Invasion from Mars" so realisticclly For some months the British Rover Car Company have been producing the Land Rover, an all-purpose 
that listeners were panic-stricken. When they learned that the invasion was fictitious they attacked vehicle which can be used as a family runabout, a shooting brake or a station waggon. Although not as 
the radio station and fired it, with the result that a number of people lost their lives. A panic also familiar in this country as the American /eep, it will, no doubt, in the course of time, take its place 
sccurred in the United States in 1938 when Orson Welles broadcast a similar invasion programme. There are two models, one with a hood and one without, the latter can be used for farm work, haulage, etc 
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IN NEW YORK, ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE IT WAS REVEALED IN ITS ORIGINAL GLORIOUS GILDED STATE : 
SAN LUDOVICO [‘ST. LOUIS OF TOULOUSE ” (1274-1297)], BY DONATELLO (c. 1386-1466). 


During the recent war, when stored in safety it 
Florence was examined by experts, and, as the result of careful cleaning, the greenish-bronze 
5, is on loan to the National Gallery of patination with which its three-eighths-of-an-inch-thick gold coating had been 


The United States has the privilege of “ playing host’ to two masterpieces of Italian museum, for nearly five centuries 


sculpture, Michelangelo's small marble statue of David, from the Bargello, 
which, as recorded in our issue of February 5, 
Art, Washington D.C.), and Donatello’s San Ludovico (‘ St. Louis 
principal exhibit in a Loan Exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries in 


of Toulouse"), the obscured, has been removed, and the statue is revealed in its original brilliant condi 
New York tion. The transportation of this treasure across the Atlantic was arranged with every 
sponsored by the City of Florence, in aid of the restoration of her war-damaged scientific precaution, such as regulation of the temperature of the crates in which it 
monuments, and in particular of the rebuilding of the Ponte Santa Trinita, an under was packed. The Italian Ambassador to the U.S.A and the Mayor of New York 
taking illustrated in our issue dated December 4, 1948. Donatello’s 10-ft.-high inaugurated the exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries, which includes nineteenth 
“St. Louis” was designed for the Church of Or San Michele, Florence, but was century Italian paintings, and was due to close on March 5. The statue will now 
removed to Santa Croce, where it remained first on the facade, then in the church be shown at various important museums in other American cities 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

NE can’t exactly find fault with a novel for its delicate touch ; and yet “‘ The People 
Opposite,’" by Sylvia Thompson (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.), builds up a gradual 
discontent which might be explained like that. It starts off with an air of being about 
something : in fact, of being about Richard Lindsay and his half-bombed house, Marine 
Lodge, There is a graceful sketch of the house, and just a hint at his transformed 
personality. But it soon appears that we have not, like him, arrived in Belgate to stay. 
He has an aunt, Charlotte Graham, living near by in Marine Parade ; and Charlotte has 
a married daughter in London; and presently we move to London, to the Hawkins’ 
ménage. The story now includes not only Rose and John and their children, but 
an old Frenchman on the top floor and a sluttish couple of Bohemians in the basement. 
And also Sally Quendon and her husband, in the house opposite. But there is no 

story—only a spider’s-web of human contacts and a steady moral implication. 

The implication is Catholic ; all these people are essentially, if unobtrusively, Catholics, 
or drifting towards Catholicism, or paying the penalty of unbelief in second-rateness or 
suffering. In their emotional lives, all that is correct is right. It is right that John and 
Rose should still be in love, and sexual union figures as a good in their case. But since 
Aunt Charlotte has a husband in California, when it comes to her great love for Martin 
Delorme, we are assured that a platonic union is the highest—physical happiness can only 
detract. And even more: since Martin is unsuitably married, ill-assorted marriages now 
become a good, the best kind of opportunity. It seems at one point that Richard 
Lindsay will have to try this out. He was brought up wrong, in a tradition of promiscuity ; 
and therefore Ruth, an arty, solemn devotee of free love, seduced him with the greatest 
of ease, though he was not even fond of her. Now, at long last, his true affinity—a French 
girl of the Resistance—has been made manifest. Scarcely have they seen and loved each 
other once and for all, when Ruth demands him as a husband. He is too honourable to 
refuse, though she has cheated outrageously. Here we have some sign of a plot—but it 
is short-lived, nor does it end in his regeneration through lovelessness. Aunt Charlotte 
simply bullies the girl into withdrawing her claim. 

As I said, the execution is delicate; but still nothing happens, and we do 
not really get to know anyone. This gossamer technique, this flitting from heart 
to heart, may, very rarely, give an effect of substance, as in “ Mrs. Dalloway.” But 
not here: here it works out as a sensitive, rather empty tribute to grace of living. 

The short story can be delicate 
or even frail with impunity; and 
there is a charming frailness in “‘ The 
Nightingales Sing,’’ by Elizabeth 
Parsons (Hamish Hamilton ; 8s. 6d.). 
But while ‘“ The People Opposite,” 
one must say, is sentimental—sen- 
timental about life and love—these 
New England stories have an ironic, 
an astringent something which 
maintains confidence. At the same 
time they are full of atmosphere— 
nostalgic atmosphere ; their mood is 
forlorn. They are glimpses of a 
happiness that cannot last, or of a 
life that is not to be. The union is 
makeshift, the lovely house is spoilt, 
the hour of concord is fleeting, the 





perfect day has come in vain. The 
child is exquisite—and therefore 
unvalued. The _ schoolgirl’s first, 


impassioned love can lead nowhere. 
Even at the very best, time is passing, 
the petals fall. A sad world—but never 
dreary ; for happiness exists, is all 
around, and keeps breaking in. Only, 
for whatever reason, it is ungraspable. 
Of course, these generalities convey 
no distinct idea, and a more living 
treatment would require too much 
space. The sketches have a common 
aura, but without sameness ; the style 
is natural and vivid. And all the 
landscape backgrounds are en- 
chanting : lovely in detail, and still 
more lovely in atmosphere. 
“Kenny,’’ by Louis Bromfield 
(Cassell ; 8s. 6d.), is on a lower plane 
altogether, and indeed has all the air 
of hack-work, There are three stories. 
“Kenny” itself borders on the 
magical—or mystical, as the narrator 
prefers to say. A black-haired little 
foundling with pointed ears has come 
out of nowhere, to a farm in the Ohio 
valley. He has a curious rapport with 
nature and with wild life ; in short, he seems to be a faun. Soon he is adopted by Vincent, 
one of the hands—also, apparently, a faun, but not to the same extent. He and Vincent's 
eldest girl fall in love ; in due time they are married, Kenny goes off to fight the Japs, and 
is seen no more. And yet he comes back again, in a magical or, if you like, a 
mystical way One can't—at least, I couldn’t—believe a word of this, and it is not even 
very interesting. As for “ Retread,” either you admire the hero or you don’t. He is a 
business man of forty-seven, a great, big boy, whose notion of vitality is doing things with 
‘a whoop and a holler.” Women dote upon him and consider him a “ real man.” Of course, 
he looks on war as a first-rate spree ; he has already been in one, and after Pearl Harbour 
there is no stopping him. Back he goes to France, and there he runs across an old love. 
Big boys of forty-seven are without charm for me, and this one is really no more 
plausible than Kenny—only more undesirable. Lastly, in “The End of the Road,” we 
have the story of a gold-digger who backed the wrong horse, enjoyed a brief heyday of 
collaboration and was then liquidated. The narrator learns what became of her in the 
most improbable of letters from her French maid. Otherwise the tale is likely enough, 
but it is told so as to add almost nothing to the bare outline: 
“The Yellow Room,’’ by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Cassell ; 9s. 6d.), presents a good 
solid chunk of mystery. Since Carol’s brother Greg 


“STILL LiFe"; BY FRANS RIJCKHALS (1600-1647) ; 


for h am had 
42 ins.) dat 


chara- terise Rijckhals, and were i 


in the art of Rijckhals.”’ After 300 years this ground 
is thus darker than it must have originally been. 
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SIGNED WITH MONOGRAM AND DATED 1644: 

WHOSE CONDITION ILLUSTRATES THE VALUE OF jupicious CLEANING ; 

Frans Rijckhals, who according to Dr. |. Bergstrom was the master of Willem Kalf, is a recently-discovered Master 

is long been erroneously identified with that of Frans Hals II. 

1644, by this artist, which Captain Eric C. Paimer, M.C., has lent to the Exhibition of Masterpieces of 

Dutch and Flemish Painting at ~~ Slatter’s Gallery, is charged with the power of exp ion and a ph 

nherited by his pupil Kalf. 

was used, “probably,” says the owner, “the only effective method of producing the powerful effects which are reflected E. H. 

has permeated into the more subtle over-painting, and the picture : 

u It is easy to appreciate this aspect of the work, since there is 

vractically no damage or thinness due to former restoration or cleaning. 

cleaned once before it was most judiciously handled by a British expert. 
at Slatter’s Gallery are sold for the Benevolent Fund of the Association of British Picture Restorers. 











THE ARTISTS AND BRITANNIA’S REALM. 

| may be surprising, but not altogether out of character, that until a decade ago this 

pre-eminently maritime nation had no society devoted to painting seascapes and 
maritime occasions. The Society of Marine Artists came into being in 1939, only five 
years after the founding of the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich which, thanks 
in no small measure to the activities of the Society for Nautical Research and the energy 
displayed on the historical and documentary side by such men as Sir James Caird and Sir 
Geoffrey Callender, is to-day the finest naval museum in the world. Yet our heritage 
of sea-painting is of the richest. The first volume of “Sea Painters of Britain,” it will 
be recalled, reviewed the subject from the van de Veldes, father and son, to j. M. W. 
Turner. Now comes an equally handsome and authoritative second volume, “ Sea 
Painters of Britain : From Constable to Brangwyn,’’ by F. Gordon Roe, F.S.A. (F. Lewis, 
Leigh-on-Sea ; £5 5s.), illustrated with eight full-page colour plates and 39 monotones. 
In this year of the Chantrey Exhibition at Burlington House, it is certainly interesting to 
learn that it was in the persons of two men, born within a year of one another, that the 
open sea was to find its most consistent prophets: John Brett, A.R.A., and Henry 
Moore, R.A. For Brett’s apotheosis as a sea painter dates from 1880, when his “ Britannia’s 
Realm" was purchased under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, and Moore's in 1885, 
when his “ Catspaws Off the Land” was similarly honoured. Mr. Roe’s book is packed 
with informative facts and thought-provoking statements. For example: “ One of the 
things that Turner did in paint was to state the full significance of the sea itself as a theme 
for expression.” ‘“‘ Like so much of his other work, most of Whistler’s marines are really 
exercises in exquisite taste, and that accounts for both their strength and, relatively, 
their weakness." “. .. it is more shipping than sea that has engaged Brangwyn’s 
attention. And what shipping! ... These huge, sweeping shapes, tremendous harmonies 
are Britain’s final challenge to the Dutch.” This is a book to stir the imagination and 
delight the eye. An English production throughout, only 500 copies have been printed— 
treasure trove for the collector, the artist and the lover of sea and ships. 

Another writer on the same subject is Oliver Warner, author of “ An Introduction to 
British Marine Painting '’ (Batsford ; 21s.), which follows the course of British marine art 
from the seventeenth century to the present. It was in February, 1674, that Charles II. 
issued a Royal Charter sSAdying “‘ we have thought fit to allow the salary of one hundred 
pounds per annum unto William Vandevelde the elder, for taking and making draughts of 
sea fights ; and the like salary of one 
hundred pounds per annum to William 
Vandevelde the younger, for putting 
the said draughts into colours. .. .” 
One of the truly English marine artists 
of the period bore the appropriate 
name of Isaac Sailmaker ; he enjoyed 
the patronage of Cromwell. From him 
the list extends through a long line 
including such masters as Crome, 
Cotman, Turner, Constable, Cox, 
Whistler, Steer, down to Sir Muirhead 
Bone, Sir John Lavery, Norman 
Wilkinson, Charles Cundall and Eric 
Ravilious. Mr. Warner has selected 
65 pictures for reproduction. They 
constitute a delightful gallery. 

Though the late Paul Nash finds no 
place in the foregoing works beyond 
the bracketing of his name with that 
of his brother, John, by Mr. Warner, 
the memorial volume edited by 
Margot Eates, “Paul Nash '’ (Lund 
Humphries ; £3 3s.), contains an essay 
by E. H. Ramsden on Nash as land- 
scape painter, in which we read: 
“With the love of the sea, which he 
appears to have inherited from his sea- 
faring ancestors on his mother’s side, 
Paul Nash seems to have combined an 
intuitive understanding of its behaviour 
which enabled him to render its move- 
ment with an accuracy that is probably 
unique.”” The book is based on a pro- 
ject designed by Nash himself shortly 
before his death : a personal survey of 
his work in the form of an illustrated 
record. Miss Eates has worked from 
that foundation and also secured essays 
by Herbert Read, John Rothenstein, 
Phikp James and, as we have seen, 
Ramsden. The outstanding 
feature of the volume lies in the 
132 plates, many in colour. 

With a vigorous attempt in being to 
put an end to fox-hunting, the appear- 
ance of a volume of fourteen reproductions in colour on a large scale of hunting scenes by John 
Leech is noteworthy. ‘ The Noble Science : John Leech in the Hunting Field,’’ by Thomas 
Bodkin (Collins ; 25s.), will do much to prove to the present generation what a splendid 
draughtsman and gifted humorist this son of the Irish landlord of a Ludgate Hill coffee-house 
was. Professor Bodkin writes enthusiastically of the man and his work. Though most 
of the woodcuts from which the coloured lithographs were subsequently made appeared 
in Punch, some of the most characteristic of Leech’s later drawings appeared in 
The Illustrated London News, where the ample space of the large page gave him full scope. 
Says Professor Bodkin : ‘He probably never did anything more masterly than ‘ Very 
Polite,’ and certainly nothing more successfully ambitious than * Hunting in the Holidays,’ 
both of which appeared in The Illustrated London News in the later ‘ fifties." Such woodcuts 
recall the dimensions of those which Direr did to illustrate the Apocalypse, and they 
are also masterpieces in their own very different way. Moreover, it is likely that they are 
becoming nearly as scarce as Diirer’s work ; for the pulping of old volumes which was 
carried out so vigorously during the two world wars must have resulted in the destruction 
of great numbers of these beautiful things." The mystery of Leech’s poverty at the time 
of his death remains unsolved, though Professor Bodkin leans to Leigh's remark that 
“excess of generosity was his greatest failing.” 

Leech naturally figures in “‘ The English Comic 


AN IMPORTANT PAINTING 
NOW ON VIEW IN LONDON. 


The large still-life (31 ins. by 


which 
It is painted on a panel, and a heavy brown ground 





It is thought that the picture had only been 
The catalogues of the Loan Exhibition 





is coming on leave, her mother feels they ought to _--—-. 
open their house in Maine. To Carol, what with 
servant problems and painful memories—she was 
engaged to a neighbour’s son, who has been 
missing for a year—the scheme is most unattrac- 
tive. Still, she goes to Bayside at her mother’s 
wish. And on the very first night, a murdered, 
half-burnt corpse is found in the linen cupboard. 
Long before the victim has been identified, sus - 
pected killers abound. It might have been Carol's 
married sister, or Greg himself, or old Colonel 
Richardson—father of the missing boy—or one of 
the nice old Wards, or their soldier grandson who is : . i 
at the front. There is another fire, and shooting, inland .. ded . cz 5 
and the caretaker dies of fright. Yet, after all, 5 
suspense is not very keen. K. Joun. -- 


or ab 


THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 


Overseas 





OF POSTAGE Xmas 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. | 
A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal ba to friends, either at home 
ena, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
| thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- | 
ceriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, | 
~~ Illustrated London News,"” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” | 
Published at 2/- Weekly 
| 12 months and 6 months an 
No. Xmas No. 


Album,"’ compiled by Leonard Russell and Nicolas 
Bentley (Michael Joseph ; 15s.). This is the ideal 
book for any depressed individual on any dull day 
in these disjointed times. For here is laughter, 
unrationed and unrestrained : a century of pictorial 
wit and humour which, opening with Cruikshank, 
is rich with the names of great draughtsmen, 
great cartoonists, great satirists. Most of the 
classics of our native wit are here, from Phil 
May’s lunatic and fisherman (“ Come inside "’) 
to Bruce Bairnsfather’s “ Better ‘Ole,” from 


a | 


to keep in touch with. 


6 months without | 
Xmas No. 





oe ner al eee ee a | Max Beerbohm’s Windsor Castle scene, with 
219 6 | 2% 6 | the Prince of Wales standing in the corner, 
212 6 .* 6 9 to Tom Webster’s Tishy and Low's Lloyd 


_I George. W. R. Carverrt. 
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Ask the man who knows best 









‘ f 
BEST TODAY @ STILL BETTER TOMORROW 





Ask the man who ses tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for yout purpose. It 
matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter 
That’s why he'll be glad to 


guide your choice —and why you can trust his recommendation. 


that he satisfies his customers. 
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precision built 





A choice from three models: the Nine Roadster, 
the Super Ten and Super Twelve saloons 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED BIRMINGHAM & COVENTRY 























To see a famous city lying beneath you — to grasp its architectural 
significance as a whole — this is a unique experience reserved 
for the modern traveller. Looking down in luxury from the 

cabin of a K.L.M. airliner, the earth’s most beautiful places are 


T o qhe unrolled for your enjoyment. The air routes of K.L.M operate 
over 65,000 miles, linking the principal cities of five continents. 
world , All the convenience of high-speed travel can be yours with 
ies the maximum.of comfort, if you fly K.L.M. Food and 
gre cit! drinks are free on board — plus K.L.M. service 





Reservations from all Air Travel Agents or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel. Kensington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 








Each Man of the crew pulls together in 
unison—mind and body bent in common 
effort. Here is the essence of team work. 


_ Forging 
Ahead! 





THE 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C 


The same team spirit is a feature of the 


“LONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 





|72 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The romantic and graceful 
fullness of the modern look is 
now caught in a smart raincoat. 


See the new Swingback in the bright shades 
of Windak gabardines at your usual stockist. 
WOODSIDE 


WINDAK LTO 


POYNTON 


CHESHIRE 
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THE LITTLE 
THAT MATTERS 


il 
| 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST FLOOR POLISHER 
seeks situation as SLAVE. Quick worker, capable 
of imparting superb gloss to parquet, board, lino- 
leum and tiled floors, using no energy, very little 
polish and a negligible amount of current. Three 
brushes are operated simultaneously—two re- 
volving clockwise, and the third anti-clockwise, 
producing natural circular polishing action— 
with no tendency to run away. Absolutely 
effortless operation ; can be pushed around 
by a child. 





(Plus Tax) 





of the famous Vactric 


Made by the makers 
vacuum cleaners 




















SOMUCH 


The test of aspirin 
is its purity. | 
Just because of its purity 
Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS | 
ASPIRIN | 


FERNANDEZ 


FINO 








It is not the cheapest— it is the best 


NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR AETAMEA 








SA 






MASIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 4) PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Administration only) 
Service Depots & Showrooms London, 110 New Bond Street 
and 3} Cheapside. Manchetter, } Exchange Street. 








The pleasure? A smooth flow full of 


WO best sellers by one of the 
most popular Sweet authors of 


character — your own. The service” 


The Swan pen is made with a watchmaker’s 


precision and 20/30 years’ service from our times. One, a romance of six 


a Swan nib is by No means unusual 


delicious fruit liqueur centres 


From all stationers and jewellers 
Lever-filling 25/8 to 36.8 Leveriess 30/7 to 55 
inctuding Purchase Tax. Eternal nibs extra 


entitled “‘ New Berry Fruits”, with 
particular emphasis on the real 
gooseberry flavour. The other, 
“ Chocolate Caramels”, also pub- 








lished by Melris, describing a 


sweet which is smooth and creamy 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
MOTOR SCYTHE 


under its fine chocolate coating— 
something you can really get your 


teeth into! 


Get them from any good Confectioner ! 


Meltis 


Mew Berra Freche 





This self-propelled machine has a healthy 
appetite for cutting efficiently— weeds, rough 
grass, bracken, brambles, etc. 


USEFUL ATTACHMENTS include :— 
Spray Pump, Hedge Trimmer, Light Hoe, etc. 


Chocolate Caramels 


Details from 
JOHN ALLEN & SONS 


(OXFORD) LTD., DEPT.: “D 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 


MELTIS LTO © LONOON & BEDFORD 











* Made by } 
Ect HOWARDS OF ILFORD | 
Established 1797 
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£40 saving. . . 30-day round trip from London to New York. 
and back for £115.16.0. You have all the extra comfort and 
dependability of * specially equipped airliners for this crossing 
** specially trained personnel thoroughly at home on this route 
See your local agent, no booking fee, or American Overseas Airlines, 
35 St. James's Street London SWI Telephone Grosvenor 3955 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES - AMERICAN AIRLINES 
. . « they fly more people more miles than any other airline system 












The casual smartness always associated 


with Simpson tailorihg. is admirably 

- evident in this ready-to-wear double 

in air travel to the breasted 3-piece suit. _Désigned for 
comfort in fine quality worsteds. Ina 


P/491 
large selection of attractive patterns in 


blue, grey or brown. 
Men’s Tailoring Dept. 2nd Floor 











Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 202 Piccadilly London W1 Regent 2002 





ff Combines its own 


face lotion * 


Vichy Water is back! 


Whether taken at mealtimes or any time 
Vichy-Celestins is always a pleasant drink. 
Vichy-Celestins is once more obtainable 
at Hotels, Stores, Chemists, Grocers and 
Wine Merchants throughout the United 


andsoshave ™ _ 
me all of us| VICHY: CELESTINS 


* Why is an Ingramstiave different ? WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


The rich billowy lather contains Bottled as it flows from the Spring 
an after-shave lotion with a before- 
shave action. Your skin is protected 
against razor scrape. Ingram’s is the 
cream you’ve been hoping for. Cool 
and smooth. In tubes everywhere. 








12, THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.! 














$20 rHE 






Who signs his letters 
Christopher Roffen ? 









Who is liable to jury service ? 





THE ANSWERS to these —and countless other questions — are all 
in Whitaker's Almanack. This famous book is composed of 
facts —accurate, indisputable and up to date. Its range of in- 
formation is wide, including details of the Government, finances, 
population, commerce and general statistics of the various nations 
of the world. Business men, journalists, politicians, crossword- 
puzzle-duvers and people who like arguments cannot afford to be 
without it. In three editions: Liprary Epition (1,124 pages, ‘eather 


bound, with 13 coloured maps) 25/-.. Compcete Epition (1,124 pages, red 
and green cloth cover) 12/6. SHorTER Epition (740 pages, orange paper 
cover) 7/6. Obtainable from stock, or to order, from any bookshop. 













more than 1000 pages of 
indispensable information 


WHITAKER’S 


Almanack, of course ! 
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PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 
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HE strain of modern living tends 

to reduce the age at which most 
men and women find théir vitality 
slipping away. That’s why for 
over 50 years hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have been taking 
‘Sanatogen’. It is the unique 











‘Sanatogen’ gives new zest and human happiness 


How to bring back 


your ‘Golden Age’ 




















combination of two great nerve- 
building foods (organic phosphorus 
and protein) that give you splendid 
new energy, vitality and zest —a 
true return to the ‘Golden Age’ 
of life. At all chemists, prices 
(including tax) 5/6d. and 8/3d. 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


Trede Mark 


Nerve Tonic Food 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 33/4 per bottle. | 


17/5 per ¢ bottle. A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 









the wise gardener wears 
ANDY Garden Gloves 


and scratches and the 
risk of infection. They 
are comfortable, durable, pliable 
and washable. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


4/11 per pair from all Iron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct¢ 
5/2 post free. (State size) \ 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. \¥ 


ROCHDALE 
bm 


Ww: GARDEN GLOVES 
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GIVES 


TO YOUR 
WRITING 


The Popular Pen 
with the 





, | Marvellous Nib 











At a turn of the dial, Thor does a whole 
family wash of 16 lbs, in under an hour! 
Clothes stay in the machine ; your hand 
don't touch water. 

WASHING by super-agitator swirls hot 
suds through even the thickest clothes 
RINSING by  power-overflow ‘floats 


out’ suds and dirt. 


DAMP-DRYING by double-speed pin 
ning (600 r.p.m.) leaves clothes bette 
than wringer-drv -water being power 
pumped awa\ 


WASHING-UI Simply witch tub 


AUTOMAGIC 
ELECTRIC 


Appl ‘ Ltd., 


rit ILLUSTRATED 





Then Thor washes dishes, glassware 
and silverware—and dries them ! 


[HOR uses coupon-free washing powder 
and less hot water than other washers ; 
requires no plumbing and, being vibra- 
tionless, no bolting down. Quiet asa 
whisper, it stands sink-high with a 25” 
square top—fitting any kitchen. 


BEFORE you buy a washing machine, 
ompare all makes. Like 4,000,000 
others, you too will choose Thor. 


SEE a demonstration to-day or write 
for illustrated brochure. H.P. Terms 
available 


WASHING MACHINE 


(Dish-washing unit optional; can be added later—if desired) 


pt. ILN) 55-59 Oxford Street, London, W.1 








Maximum Prices Per bottle 32 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
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A fish out of water is — well, a fish out 
of water. Which is exactly where a fish 
likes being least. 

The next best place for a fish is inside a 
nice, cool Frigidaire where the tempera- 
ture stays put regardless of the weather. 
Even a fish must admit that this is a more 
dignified end than bobbing aimlessly 


-\ 
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A BRITISH PRODUCT 
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about in a shallow pan of water like a 
derelict ship in the Sargasso Sea. 


MORAL: Look for the sign of a Frigidaire 
installation next time you buy fish, fowl, 
fruit, meat, vegetables, milk or other 
perishable foods. Refrigeration at its 
finest keeps food at its freshest. 


SOON the day will come when everyone 
can have a Frigidaire for domestic use 
In the meantime, shop where food i: 
Frigidaire-fresh! 


You're twice as sure with two great name: 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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Evening Wear for 
SALE or HIRE 


Also shirts, ties, shoes 
and all accessories. 


"UR scorcn wrist’ 


VAT oe Gk’; MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


Le a THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
> of wat * Junction ol 


Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


4 Ol aeons Temple Bar 4477 
OAS TH ERs et” A 


se ae * 
LeITM y > ; AND BRANCHES 








EVERYONE HAS 
SOMEONE WORTH SAVING FOR 


PRESS ITS LIT - RELEASE ITS OUT 


ON. S ON 




















ford Street, London, W.C.1 
New York mts sees OS 
suncest and Hobart, Ta 





